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LATEST FRom LADYSMITH 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. LAMPLOUGH, 53, Wellington Road, Stoke Newington, April 11th, 1900. 
Str,—I herewith enclose my son’s letter, I have used your Saline for myself and family the last 10 or 
12 years, and think there is nothing to equal it in cases of illness. It has saved many doct»r’s bills. When 
mv son went to the front he tovk a bottle with him, and is constantly asking for more. ‘There is some sent 
out, but he has not received it.—Yours faithfully, Mrs, F. ALLEN. 





Ladysmith Camp, March 15th, 1900. 
Dear Moruer,—I cannot wi.e a long letter this time, for I am so busy all day long: but as | promised 
to write every mail | am doivg so. 1 must tell you that this place is stinking, and the quicker we get out of 
it the better it will be fur us. Out of nine men in our tent there is only me and another t! at has escaped 
illness. One man has gone in hospital, and the others are suffering from dysentery. It.is terribly weaken- 
ing and I hope that “ LAMPLOUGH S PYRETIC SALINE” will arrive in time, for it bas proved a=plendid 
thing. I have doctored the men with it, and have unly one dose leit, so I shall have to trust in Providence 
if lL turn up queer, I have only had #bout three doses of it myself, for you caniuot see others bad and know 

that you have a remedy in your haversack.—I remain, your loving son, WILLIE. 
(Private Allen, Army Post Office Corps). 
_ Cates to » say & supply has | been sent him sent him.) 


THE OLDEST, SAFEST and BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Suitable for Adults or Children, is 


Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 


Which for nearly sixty years bas maintained its reputation as a BOON TO MOTHERS, 
owing to its delicate, cooling, restorative properties and the ease with which it can be administered to 
children, who take it readily and ask for more. 
It is an incontrovertible fact that ladies of delicate organisation, who simply could not swallow 
ordinary medicines, find no difficulty with 


Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 


which, so far from creating a feeling of Nausea, actually counteracts such a disposition. 


= inal 
Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 
owes its reputation to the beneficial action it exerts upon the organs of digestion, stomach, an:! liver, without 
recuurse to the drastic effect induced by other preparations purportt.g to serve the same purpo-e, 
May be obtained from «very Chemist and Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the world, or direct from 
the Proprietors, in stoppered bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 





DON’T ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTE. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods, 


Sxexcctemen| | SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
aes] 


‘Osman’ “Turkish Towel. 
‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an abro 
lute necessity in every household. They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach 
of everyone. Be sure tp bey, the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid 


s D imitations. ans’ are made by 
THE NEW BELLOws 9° || Bartow & JONES, Lta., Manchester. 
And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholstere:s. 
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AUGUST, 1900. 


Che Flower of the Flock.” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE Mersac,’ ‘Tarrispy Hatt,’ ‘ Masor 
AND MINoR,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXIX. 


SAM’S QUANDARY. 


HE Mercia, after being towed into Queenstown harbour, 
where the majority of her passengers disembarked, pro- 
ceeded to Liverpool under her own steam, repairs in the engine- 


room having by that time rendered it practicable and safe for her 
to do so. Amongst the few who chose to stick to the ship were 
Mrs, Van Rees and Sam Strode, the former remarking that she 
was quite comfortable where she was and that she “ despised ” 
railway travelling in the British Isles. Consequently, they came 
in for an ovation on entering the Mersey, whither a telegraphic 
announcement of their impending arrival had preceded them. A 
flotilla of tugs and tenders came out to meet the slowly advancing 
liner, and much cheering, blowing off of steam whistles and 
waving of hats and pocket-handkerchiefs ensued. 

“ Wouldn’t you suppose,” Mrs. Van Rees asked, “ that there 
was something meritorious in blundering up against the sharp 
nose of another vessel during a fog? I don’t know what else all 
this disturbance can be about.” 

“Oh, they are cheering our skipper—who deserves it,” 
answered Sam. “I shouldn’t wonder if they were cheering you 
too.” 


“Cheering me?—for what? Surely I can’t be accused of 
deserving it.” 

“Our only lady-passenger!—the only one amongst so many, 
who declined rescue!” 

“Oh, that’s it, you think? Well, I trust you are mistaken ; 
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for it would be rather humiliating to have to explain to these 
good people that my sole motive was a rather pronounced 
objection to personal discomfort. The idea, I presume, is that 
I valiantly waived my prerogative in favour of somebody else.” 

“Yes; most likely,” Sam assented. ‘The news of the collision 
would be telegraphed here, you see, as soon as the Barataria 
reached New York, and of course a list would be published of 
those who were saved and those who had to be abandoned. 
Then, as several men, including Charlie, were taken off in the 
last boat——”” 

“You horrify me with your inclusions and conclusions! To be 
represented as having risked my own life for the sake of preserving 
your brother’s!—iJ ne manquerait que ca! But they can’t be 
such idiots as to believe it of me!” 

Idiots or not, that was their belief; and Lilian Rideout, who 
was one of the first to step on board the Mercia, spoke for the 
British public, as well as for herself, when she fondly embraced 
her friend, exclaiming, “ Dearest Prue, how splendid of you!” 

“TI don’t quite see where the splendour comes in,” returned 
Mrs. Van Rees drily. “It’s real splendid of you, though, to be 
here to welcome us!’ 

That was the least we could do. We started off, Bob and I, 
as soon as we heard of your arrival at Queenstown, and we are the 
bearers of innumerable congratulations.” 

“Really? Well, I don’t mind being congratulated, if that’s 
all, What news of your aunt and the others?” 

“Oh, they’re all right. They’re on their way home and 
will be here in a few days, I believe. You have had luck, all 
of you!” 

“H’m!—perhaps. Not that I call it luck to be mobbed in this 
way for no reason at all.” 

Mrs. Van Rees did not exaggerate. Everybody wanted to see, 
and many insisted upon shaking hands with, the intrepid lady 
of whom the newspapers had spoken in such laudatory terms ; 
nobody listened to her reiterated disclaimers, nor was escape 
practicable. 

“ You may as well make up your mind to it,” said Mrs. Rideout, 
laughing ; “ you shouldn’t do such things if you object so strongly 
to applause.”’ 

“What I object to,” returned Mrs. Van Rees, “is being ap- 
plauded for things that I have not done. What I object to is 
being made to look supremely ridiculous.”’ 

Bob Rideout, from the background, gallantly opined that it 
was in nobody’s power to make Mrs. Van Rees look ridiculous 
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Nor, he added, was it in anybody’s power to prevent Englishmen 
from rendering due homage to pluck. 

“ Then,” returned the little lady impatiently, “let them throw 
up their hats in honour of Mr. Sam, who stayed on board from 
the finest motives, and who can bear witness that my sole 
motive was reluctance to be severed from my wearing apparel. 
Isn’t that so?” she asked, turning suddenly upon the alleged 
witness. 

‘‘ Well—you said so!” answered Sam, smiling. 

Mrs. Van Rees threw up her hands. “ You, too!” she ejaculated 
reproachfully. ‘“ What is the proper thing to do in such cases, I 
wonder! Must I write to the Times?” 

“You had better not,” laughed Mrs. Rideout, “ unless you have 
some rather less lame story than that to tell. IfI were in your 
place, I should lie low and say nothing—supposing, I mean, that 
I wanted my fame to be soon forgotten. But of course that is 
just what I shouldn’t want.” 

The advice seemed to be sound, and it had the absence of any 
visible alternative to recommend it; but Mrs. Van Rees travelled 
up to London with her friends in no very good temper. Her 
vexation was greater even than she had expressed ; for she foresaw 
troubles which Sam (who knew so much more than he had any 
business to know) might, with the best intentions, foment. When 
he had escorted her to the door of the Albemarle Street hotel! 
where she had put up on a previous occasion, she beckoned 
to him to follow her into her sitting-room and said impressively : 

“You must play fair, mind; you must remember that last 
dying words and confessions are not the less sacred because the 
moribund person has omitted to die. Perhaps, if anything, they 
are rather more so.” 

“Oh, of course,” answered Sam. “You didn’t think that I 
should betray you, I hope.” 

“Well, I can imagine a state of things arising which might 
tempt you strongly to give hints. Don’t yield to temptation, 
please ; you would do nobody any good that way. I told you, 
you know, at the moment of my utmost candour and indiscretion, 
that I could never have married your brother.” 

Sam nodded acquiescence. “And nothing would make you 
change your mind?” he hazarded. 

“Nothing !—nothing in the wide world! I am sorry that I 
am unable to oblige you, for I fully realise how convenient it 
would be if I could. But I absolutely can’t!” 

Sam heaved a regretful sigh. “I wonder why you can’t!” he 
deprecatingly murmured. “You have your reasons, no doubt; 

212 
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but it is difficult to imagine what they can be. Considering that 
you love him and that he loves you——” 

“Ah, but love and marriage, as I believe I mentioned to you 
once before, are two distinct things.’ 

“Yet the one is generally supposed to lead to the other,” Sam 
remarked. 

“In some cases, perhaps ; not in mine, though. I trust it may 
in yours.” 

Sam scratched the back of his head dubiously. “I hardly 
know what to wish for,’ he confessed, with a frankness and 
innocence which moved Mrs. Van Rees to laughter. “Even if, 
by a miracle, Lucy were to begin caring for me as I care for her, 
I should feel like a traitor. It is so essential that Charlie should 
be provided with money !”’ 

“Oh, you're inimitable !—you’re unique!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Van 
Rees. “I don’t mean on account of your self-abnegation—one 
expects to meet with an unselfish person once in a while—but 
what makes you so amazing is your entire willingness to sacrifice 
everybody else, including the girl of your heart, to the deplorably 
rickety idol which you have chosen to set up.” 

“But Lucy was in love with him, you must remember,” pleaded 
Sam. “For that matter, she may be in love with him still; one 
can’t tell for certain.” 

“ How about me, then ?—to descend to a lower level.”’ 

“Well, you are in love with him; you have owned that you 
are.” 

Mrs. Van Rees laughed again. “ Yes—when I was upon the 
verge of being drowned. But I won’t argue with you. You are 
pledged to hold your tongue about that, and the rest is your 
affair, not mine. Only I shall be curious to see what lengths you 
will go.” 

He was prepared to go rather a long way. Since Mrs. Van 
Rees, upon whom he had secretly counted to save the situation, 
refused to do any such thing, Lucy constituted his—or rather 
Charlie’s—sole remaining hope. If, therefore, Lucy’s threatened 
rupture of her engagement could be averted by any means, 
averted it must be. As for the alleged sacrifice of his own 
hopes, that was nonsense, for he had never really had any. The 
question of that abstracted trust money was what chiefly troubled 
him. This might from one moment to another become acute, and 
if it did—well, if it did, the chances of hushing up such a scandal 
would not be worth very much. Upon the whole, then, there 
was nothing for it but to pacify Lucy—if indeed she still required 
to be pacified. 
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Incessant and important work in the City kept Sam busy from 
morning to night and preserved him from despondency until the 
time came for him to set forth on that benevolent mission. He 
was, as it happened, a little late in starting; so that when he 
reached Liverpool, the passengers from New York were already 
ashore. They had heard at Queenstown of the Mercia’s safe 
arrival, and the sight of him was, therefore, no surprise to 
them; but that did not hinder them from being demonstratively 
affectionate. 

“The very first time in your life that you have given me a 
moment’s anxiety, Sam!” cried Lady Caroline, while she hugged 
him to her maternal breast; ‘“‘and I can’t quarrel with you on 
that account, for perhaps, if we hadn’t thought you were dead, 
we should never have discovered what a difference your being 
alive makes to us all.” 

Charlie did not find anything so pretty as that to say; but he 
dealt his brother a resounding blow on the shoulder which 
adequately replaced eloquence; while Lucy’s eyes, which were 
full of tears, had a strange expression—an expression so novel to 
Sam that he not unnaturally misinterpreted it. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he hastened to assure her. “I know 
what you think; but you're quite mistaken. I should most 
likely have abandoned the Mercia by the next boat, if there had 
been another boat. You really haven’t anything to thank me 
for.” 

“That’s as may be,” observed Charlie, oracularly ; “but how 
about Mrs. Van Rees?” 

“Well,” answered Sam, laughing, “I shouldn’t advise you to 
thank her, unless you wish to provoke a breach of the peace. It 
wasn’t for the sake of saving your life, or anybody else’s, that she 
hid herself below. So, at least, she declares, and she was simply 
furious when she heard that the newspapers had magnified her 
into a heroine.” 

“Well, that’s some small consolation, so far as it goes,” Charlie 
said. “Not that I had the slightest intention of thanking her 
for having placed me in a thoroughly false position, only the 
horrid fact remains that I was taken, and that she was left. And 
I can’t, for the life of me, understand why!” 

“T can,” remarked Lucy quietly. 

Charlie glanced at her for an instant, but made no rejoinder, 
and with that the subject was, for the time being, dropped. 

It was resumed a few hours later, when the two brothers had 
betaken themselves to the smoking-room of the hotel in which 
Lady Caroline had decided to stay a night. “ What on earth was 
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her reason, old man?” Charlie at once began, without superfluous 
mention of names. ‘ You must know, I suppose?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t,” Sam answered. “She says she 
couldn’t bear the thought of leaving her clothes and her jewellery 
behind.” 

“ Oh, that’s rubbish!” 

“One would think so; but women are queer creatures, Any- 
how, there is no occasion for you to distress yourself about it.” 

“Oh, I’m not distressing myself.” 

“ Nor, I hope, is Lucy,” Sam pursued. 

“TY shouldn’t imagine that she was. Our engagement is off, by 
the way.” 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Sam. 

“T do, though. Are you surprised ?” 

“ Yes—a little. Did you put an end to it, or did she?” 

“Neither of us; it ceased automatically as soon as we heard 
that the Mercia and her passengers survived.” 

“Did it? But why?” 

“Because there was an agreement between us to that effect. 
If you and Mrs. Van Rees had been dead, as we feared you were, 
Lucy and I might have become husband and wife; we came to the 
conclusion that we liked one another quite well enough, though 
we weren’t a pair of lovers. But it would be almost criminal— 
at least, that is Lucy’s notion, I believe—to adore one living 
person and marry another.” 

“ And she thinks, I suppose, that you adore Mrs. Van Rees?” 

‘* Well, since I have confessed to her that I do, it would be 
rather odd if she didn’t think so. Unfortunately, Mrs. Van Rees 
has no more intention of marrying me than she has of espousing 
the Emperor of China.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sam pensively, “that certainly is unfortunate. 
Still, if Lucy could be persuaded——” 

“Oh, but she can’t! I never met with a more opinionated 
young woman. Moreover, you, as well as Mrs. Van Rees, have 
escaped death—for which Heaven be praised !” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Oh, my dear Sam, if you don’t know what that has to do with 
it!—but of course you do know, and I wish you joy with all my 
heart. Why I never suspected you of having lost your heart to 
Lucy I can’t conceive ; but you'll admit that you took some pains 
to dissemble your love.” 

“There wouldn’t have been much use in proclaiming it, would 
there?” 


“T really can’t say. Not at the outset, perhaps. But if you 
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will proclaim it now, you will probably hear of something to your 
advantage.” 

For once in his life, Sam was fairly startled out of his inveterate 
altruism, and began putting a succession of eager queries, which 
Charlie answered with amused goo! humour. Not until the best 
part of half an hour had been spent in putting to silence, if not 
absolutely vanquishing, his incredulity, did it flash across the 
younger brother that his gain must needs prove his senior’s 
somewhat serious loss. 

“But at this rate,” he exclaimed, in ingenuous consternation, 
“ what becomes of you?” 

“T can’t think,” answered Charlie composedly. 

Nor could Sam, who remained frowningly silent for a time. 
Presently, however, his brow cleared and he looked up. “I 
believe I see my way,” was his gratifying announcement; “ it’s 


simple enough, after all. Oh, we won’t leave you in the lurch, 
happen what may!” 


CnoapTerR XXX, 
PLAIN SAILING. 


Lapy Carouine had to be up and dressed betimes the next 
morning, for she wished to reach Meads before the dinner-hour, 
in order—so she said—to see at once what excesses had been 
committed in the garden by her tenants, and to get over the first 
shock of beholding these ere the moment came for her to drink 
the health of her two sons. One of her sons, therefore, was fain 
to possess his soul in patience, no opportunity of acting on 
Charlie’s advice being granted to him in the course of the railway 
journey. But Sam was nothing if not patient, and as he watched 
the flying, many-coloured landscape from the window of the 
smoking-carriage in which his brother and he had ensconced 
themselves, he displayed no symptoms of mental agitation. 

“T never saw such a fellow as you are!” Charlie exclaimed, in 
somewhat irritated accents. “One would think, to look at you, 
that you didn’t care a row of pins about anything!” 

Sam was quite apologetic. “It’s because I care about such a 
lot of things,” he explained, “and because of the difficulty of 
making them all fit in. That's why I daren’t let myself go 
yet.” 

“Oh, the misfits, if there are any, must be discarded ; but there 
won't be any worth mentioning. You yourself, at all events, are 
sure of being fitted—and mated.” 
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“So you say,” observed Sam reflectively—“ but who knows?” 

“ Everybody, except you, I should imagine ; there hasn’t been 
much mystery about it of late. Oh, you may let yourself go as 
soon as you like!” 

That opinion, it subsequently appeared, was shared by Lady 
Caroline, who not only classed herself amongst those who knew, 
but affirmed that she had known all along. Immediately after 
the arrival of the party at their destination, she drew Sam aside 
—without so much as a glance at the borders—to felicitate him, 
and to deprecate delay on his part. 

“Tt isn’t a case for standing on ceremony,” she urged; “we all 
know what is coming, and we shall all feel so much more com- 
fortable when it has come, and may be given out. Don’t be 
afraid of distressing Charlie; you won’t distress him. He is only 
too glad to be off a bargain which was none of his seeking, poor 
fellow !” 

“Yes, I daresay he is—in fact, I am sure he is. I can’t, of 
course, feel sure about Lucy, though.” 

“You can make sure as soon as ever you like, I myself have 
never had the slightest doubt either about your feelings or hers.” 
“My dear mother !—not even when she accepted Charlie ?” 

“ Not even when she was spurred on by you to accept Charlie, 
whom you spurred on to propose to her,” Lady Caroline stoutly 
declared. “I said nothing—it wasn’t for me to interfere—but I 
saw plainly enough that a mistake was being made. If you don’t 
believe me, ask Mrs. Van Rees, who can’t have forgotten what my 
first remark was after we heard of Lucy’s inheritance. I told her 
it was a grand thing for you.” 

“Well, she didn’t concur, I suppose?” 

“Qh, dear, no! She immediately suggested that it might 
prove a grand thing for Charlie—which was so absurd of her! 
But I quite hope that she, like the rest of you, has come to her 
senses by this time, and that all will end satisfactorily now.” 

“Tm afraid you mustn’t expect that,” said Sam. “I wish 
with all my heart that I could think as you do, but I can’t.” 

“Naturally you can’t, my dear boy. You start with the 
assumption that your fellow-creatures mean what they say, and 
say what they mean. At that rate, all sorts of funny things 
might be expected; but very few of them would come to pass. 
Leave Charlie’s prospects to me, and come to an understanding 
with Lucy about your own. That, at all events, you will find to 
be quite plain sailing.” 

Sam looked at his watch. “But not this very minute!” he 
pleaded. “There really isn’t much time, and even if it is to be 
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plain sailing—which I can’t quite believe—a good deal will have 
to be said. Perhaps after dinner 4 

“Oh, I'll give you until after dinner,’ his mother answered, 
laughing. ‘ What you can have to say that will take you more 
than five minutes at the outside, I don’t know; but the whole 
evening is at your service, so far as I am concerned. I can’t, at 
such a moment as this, grudge you anything!” 

Nobody, it seemed, was in a mood to grudge Sam the good 
fortune which had been so confidently promised to him. During 
dinner—that repast in the familiar room which ought to have 
been so joyous to the re-united family, but which resolved itself 
into an embarrassed ceremony, alternating between abrupt out- 
bursts of forced gaiety and blank silences—Sam alone met with 
kindness and consideration on all sides. Lady Caroline was 
obviously out of patience with Lucy, who was not less obviously 
upon the brink of tears, while Charlie (possibly because the 
sensation of his nose being out of joint was so unprecedented a 
one in the history of that comely feature) more than once dis- 
played an irritable disposition to snap at the two ladies, which, 
strange to say, provoked retaliation on their part. Relief was 
general and undisguised when the stage of dessert was reached, 
and when Sam, who had been pensive, but not visibly perturbed, 
from first to last, came out, on a sudden, with a bold and bald 
suggestion. 

“T say, Lucy, what do you think about the river for half-an- 
hour or so? The punt’s there in the old place, you know.” 

Charlie burst out laughing. He would, perhaps, have shown 
better taste by suppressing his merriment; but really the comic 
completeness of the changed situation was too much for him. 
The punt, no doubt, was in the old place; but one of its destined 
occupants had strangely changed places with the gay senior to 
whom he had so submissively given way on a former—was it a 
forgotten ?—occasion. Why didn’t Sam fill up the measure by 
carelessly requesting him to fetch some cushions and a blazer ? 
Ab, well !—— 

Lucey, however, neither laughed nor noticed Charlie’s laughter. 
She complied immediately and tranquilly, almost as though she 
had been awaiting some such invitation, and, rising without more 
ado, passed across the broad lawn and out of sight, under self- 
constituted escort. 

“Tt’s as simple as that, you see!” remarked Lady Caroline, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

To which her elder son, with a responsive shrug, answered : 

“Oh, it’s elementary '—by this time. It ought to have been 








— 
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all along, one must suppose; but—I’ll be hanged if it looked 
so!” 

To Sam, at any rate, the situation, exhaustively as he had 
pondered it, still appeared to present incomprehensible features. 
Charlie’s behaviour, Mrs. Van Rees’s behaviour, his own-—these, 
which might at given moments have puzzled leokers-on, were 
easily enough accounted for; and so, up to a certain point, could 
even Lucy’s be. But when the point was reached of assuming 
that she had not only ceased to love Charlie, but had promptly 
transferred her affections to a plain-headed fellow with whom she 
had long been on terms of close intimacy, and had never for one 
moment dreamt of regarding otherwise than in a friendly, cousinly 
light, credulity broke down. That sort of thing doesn’t happen. 
He had been willing at first—urged on by his own absurd hopes 
and the assurances of others—to believe that that sort of thing 
does sometimes happen; but his common sense forbade him to 
retain such a belief, while a lingering reluctance to knock it on 
the head, once for all, by means of a straightforward question, 
kept him silent. Thus it came to pass that punter and punted 
progressed up stream in the soft summer twilight for quite a long 
time without opening their lips. It was Lucy who, at length, 
took the initiative. 

“Isn’t there a backwater somewhere near this?” she asked. 
“Cuuldn’t we stop for a little and—and talk about it all.” 

Sam smiled. ‘Oh, yes,” he answered, “there’s a backwater 
quite handy for us to talk about it all. That’s what we came out 
to do, you know.” 

Of course that was what they had come out to do, and of course 
she knew it; but how much did Sam know. He might be generous 
enough to give her a little help, she thought. He exhibited no 
such generosity, however ; so when he had discarded his punt-pole 
and had seated himself opposite to her, his bared arms resting on 
his knees, and his kindly, homely countenance interrogating hers, 
she was fain to open the proceedings. 

“ About Charlie——” she hesitatingly began. 

“Ah, yes, exactly !—about Charlie. You feel that he has been 
rather scurvily treated, and, to tell you the truth, so doI. Not 
that you are to blame for that, though.” 

“T am and I’m not. He never was in love witk me, you see; 
but it would be absurd of me to deny—to you—that I was once in 
love with him, and I should have been willing to marry him even 
now, if—if things had fallen out differently. What I mean is 
that I should like, if I possibly could, to make some amends to 
him.” 
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At this Sam’s face visibly brightened. “Just my own view!” 
he cried; “I’m so glad you agree with me, and I believe the 
thing may be managed, too. That is, supposing—but I mustn’t 
suppose that, and indeed I can’t !” 

“T don’t think you can,” the girl rather sadly assented; “I 
don’t think anybody could. Iam sure I myself shouldn’t suppose 
it, if I were in your place.” 

Neither of them deemed it needful to name this admittedly 
preposterous hypothesis, each being perfectly cognizant of the 
other’s meaning; but they were not on that account discouraged 
from debating it, nor did their argument prove a lengthy one. 
Such as it was—and, in truth, it was conducted with no great 
dialectical skill—it ended as arguments of that kind always 
ought to end, and generally do, with demonstrations far more 
convincing than mere words. 

“ Do you really believe,” Lucy asked, at last, in a muffled voice 
(there was a reason for her voice being mufiled), “ that I have 
loved you all along, Sam?” 

“T believe anything that you tell me,” Sam valiantly replied. 

“Tf you can believe that, you are indeed capable of believing 
anything!” the girl exclaimed, between laughter and tears. 
“Yet it is a fact, impossible as it sounds. I did love you, 
although, for a time, I was in love with Charlie’s face. Do you 
understand ?” 

Sam was not altogether certain that he did; but he quite 
understood her having become enamoured of his brother’s face. 
That, he sagely remarked, must be as easy a matter for any 
woman as it would be out of the question for her to discover any 
beauty in his own. 

Lucy’s rejoinder shall not be recorded against her. It was 
ludicrous, perhaps; yet there are grounds for believing that it 
was sincere, and, as Lady Caroline subsequently remarked, we 
may all thank God that our eyes are given to reflecting what we 
want them to reflect. Poor, dear Sam might conceivably be pro- 
nounced an Adonis—though scarcely by his looking-glass. He 
was, at any rate, satisfied, and more than satisfied, with Lucy’s 
explanations, not to speak of her personal compliments. To so 
complete an extent, indeed, was he satisfied, that a good 
half-hour had elapsed before he exclaimed, with sudden com- 
punction : 


“But—I say, Lucy !—we have been forgetting Charlie all this 
time.” 

“ T haven't,” she declared ; “I have been remembering him all 
the time, and hoping you wouldn’t mind—I’m sure you won't, 
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though. You cared for me when I hadn’t a penny, and you would 
care for me just the same whether I were rich or poor at this 
moment; so——” 

“I know what you are going tosay!” interrupted Sam joyously. 
“You needn't trouble to say it, for I’m absolutely with you 
there. Mind, indeed !|—as if that hadn’t been the very course 
that I was upon the point of suggesting to you! What do we 
want with a big income, you and 1? We may grow rich one of 
these fine days, and I shouldn’t wonder if we did; but that’s 
neither here nor there. We can very well afford to start compara- 
tively poor, for we have never been accustomed to unlimited 
means, whereas Charlie has never really been accustomed to any- 
thing else.” 

Lucy nodded. “The only question is how we are to induce him 
to take it.” 

“The whole of it, do you mean ? ” 

“Unless you object. Personally, I should like to hand my 
£100,000, or whatever it is, over to him at once. Then I should 
feel quite easy and happy.” 

“ Well,” answered Sam reflectively, “I doubt whether I ought 
to advise you to go so far as that, and I doubt whether he could 
be got to consent, if you did.” 

** You might assure him, upon your honour and mine, that he 
would only be accepting what we don’t want and would far rather 
be without. Nobody feels under an overwhelming obligation for 
a gift of cast-off clothing.” 

“Qne would run some risk of being overwhelmed, I expect, 
beneath a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of old clothes! No; 
I'm afraid he wouldn’t stand quite such an avalanche all-at once. 
But I'll tell you what I believe he would take.” 

“ Half?” Lucy hazarded. 

Sam shook his head. “Oh, not half, nor even a quarter—to 
begin with. Only it so happens—I mustn’t say how or why, 
because the secret is his, not mine—it so happens that he is in 
immediate, imperative need of a few thousands, and I think—I’m 
almost sure, indeed—I could make him see that it is a simple 
matter of duty on his part to take them from us. I say ‘us’ 
because I had better put it to him in that way. Naturally, he 
might hesitate to accept even £5000 from you.” 

“Yet,” remarked Lucy, with a half involuntary smile, “he 
wouldn’t have hesitated to accept twenty times that amount from 
me and to deprive me of my liberty into the bargain. Not that I 
blame him,” she made haste to add. 

Neither she nur Sam had the faintest thought of blaming him ; 
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although they had both, oddly enough, formed a conception of his 
character which justified their hope that he would, sooner or later, 
cheerfully submit to be enriched at their expense. They were 
scarcely even at the pains of making anticipatory excuses for him, 
so assured were they that these were entirely superfluous. A few 
words respecting Charlie’s notorious heedlessness about money 
matters and equally notorious generosity sufficed for the defrayal 
of that tribute to the received standard of ethics. 

“Well,” concluded Sam, with a somewhat tardy twinge of 
compunction, “I’m sure I hope it will be all right, and that you 
won't have despoiled yourself in vain! Three thousand a year is 
what I should call a good lump of money; but everything is 
relative, and when one lives with people who have three or four 
times one’s own income, you know——” 

“But supposing he were to live with a person whose income 
must be quite as large as that, and who would always know better 
than to let him have control over it?” 

“Qh, if you mean Mrs. Van Rees, it’s no go, I’m sorry to say. 
I have given up all hope of her.” 

“ That’s because you are a man, Sam; you wouldn’t despair of 
her if you were a woman.” 

“ Well, no; I don’t think it is because I’m a man.”’ 

“T suspect it is, though. What has she been saying to you?” 

This being a question to which no answer could be returned, 
consistently with Sam’s honourable engagements, he took refuge 
in evasion. “Oh, well,” he said, “I believe she has made up her 
mind not to marry a second time. That is a pity from our point 
of view; but from hers it is a wise decision, I daresay. Anyhow, 
we mustn’t count upon her.” 

‘Not immediately, perhaps,” Lucy assented ; ‘“‘ but if she should 
ever be very badly wanted—and that may come to pass—I fancy 
that you will find her there.” 

“Find her where ?’’ Sam asked, staring. 

“Oh, wherever Charlie may be pleased to dictate,’ replied the 
sponsor for her sex, with a laugh. “Why am I in this punt at 
this moment, do you suppose? Why have I been making the 
most humiliating avowals, at the risk of being laughed to scorn ? 
Well—it’s the same thing.” 

“I wish with all my heart it were!” sighed Sam. “Then you 
would be able to keep your money, after having proved yourself 
the most disinterested woman in England! ”’ 
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CuapTer XXXI. 


DECLINED—WITHOUT MANY THANKS, 


Wuen Sam and Lucy returned from their aquatic wanderings to 
make an announcement which had practically announced itself 
long before then, they found that Lady Caroline had not even had 
the curiosity to sit up for it. Only Charlie, who was extended 
supine upon one of the smoking-room sofas with his hands clasped 
behind his head, struggled into a sitting posture to offer her 
excuses and his own very sincere congratulations. 

“T am sure you don’t know what hour has just struck, and I 
won’t put you tothe blush by calling your attention to the clock,” 
he smilingly remarked; “but you can understand that bedtime 
comes comparatively early when one has travelled all the way 
from Liverpool since morning. Especially for some of us who 
aren’t as young as we were.” 

“You, at any rate, are as young as ever you were in your life,” 
Sam declared, without quite knowing why he made that somewhat 
irrelevant assertion. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I’ve been in Africa—not to mention other 
quarters of the globe—and I begin to think I must have left my 
youth behind me somewhere or other. Not my sleeping powers, 
though, which remain unimpaired, I’m glad to say, and which I’ll 
proceed, with your permission, to exercise. Good-night, Sam; I’m 
off to the land of Nod.” 

Lucy, a little shy and ill at ease, had already effected her 
escape; but Sam laid a diffidently arresting hand upon his 
brother’s arm. “Couldn’t you wait just a few minutes?” he 
pleaded. “I have such a lot of things to tell you.” 

“Oh, I know!” returned the other with a sort of patient 
impatience; ‘I’ve heard them before, those lots of things; I 
believe I’ve even said them myself once or twice—in the days of 
my youth. But they always take more than a few minutes. You 
shall pour them into my attentive ear in the train to-morrow 
morning; for of course nothing on earth will prevent you from 
running up to the City, and I also am called to London by I 
forget how many telegrams.” 

Sam acquiesced. The moment, he perceived, was not precisely 
well chosen for introducing a subject which demanded circumspect 
approach, nor, indeed, had he yet had time to think out the best 
method for its introduction. How to make a man accept £5000 
down, with the prospect of more to follow, and yet give him the 
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impression that he is conferring, not receiving, favours is, after 
al], a problem which presents some initial difficulties. 

On the ensuing morning some further postponement proved 
unavoidable. Lucy did not appear at breakfast, but Lady 
Caroline did, and what he wanted to say could no more be said 
in her presence than in that of the groom who perched himself 
upon the back seat of the dogcart which conveyed the brothers to 
the railway-station. The train, too, was crowded with suburban 
business men on their way towards the scene of their daily 
labours; so that, on reaching Paddington, Sam was fain to 
make a hurried appointment for five o’clock at his club, where 
Charlie promised to meet him and “ hear all about it,” preparatory 
to the return journey. Then for a good many hours Charlie, and 
even Lucy, had to be dismissed from a mind which was bound to 
concentrate itself upon other persons and affairs. Not until late 
in the afternoon was the competent representative of Strode and 
Son released from interviews, consultations and calculations, nor 
was his release particularly welcome to him, since it took the 
form of an unforeseen visit from his uncle. 

Lord Carshalton was seldom seen in the great money-making 
establishment with which he had ceased to be commercially 
connected; but when he did put in an appearance there it was 
generally, according to Sam’s experience, because he had some- 
thing rather disagreeable to say, and his first words—or very 
nearly his first—showed that on this occasion history was about 
to repeat itself. He began by stating that he had come to make 
inquiries about his sister-in-law’s health and that of “our poor 
boy,” as he was amiably pleased to designate Charlie; but the 
manifest inattention with which he received Sam’s replies testified 
to the existence in his mind of other anxieties, which, indeed, he 
lost no time in avowing. He had, alas! been fussily making 
inquiries of a less discreet character elsewhere—inquiries which, 
he did not ecruple to own, had imbued him with grave misgivings 
as to the discretion of Lady Caroline’s trustees. He wanted, in a 
word, to be told precisely how, when and where certain sums, 
held in trust for her ladyship, had been invested, and he added 
(with palpable insincerity) that he had no doubt his nephew 
would be able to give him satisfactory information upon the 
point. 

Sam’s prophetic soul had long foreseen this avuncular demand, 
yet it found him unready with any answer which could be called 
at all satisfactory. He said it was “all right ”—as, to be sure, 
it was, or was going to be—but he could not go into particulars, 
and Lord Carshalton, who smelt a rat, was inquisitive and in- 
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sistent. In despair, after protracted fencing, Sam essayed to 
draw a red herring across the scent by blurting out the news 
that Charlie’s engagement to Lucy Bramston was off, and that he 
himself had nimbly stepped into his elder brother’s vacant shoes. 
This manceuvre met with temporary success. The old gentleman’s 
surprise and modified concern were speedily followed by nods, 
chuckles and soft rubbing of plump hands. 

“T see—I see!” he murmured; “Lilian has more or less 
prepared me for something of the sort. Well, you're a lucky 
dog, Sam; I give you joy. A hundred thousand pounds are not 
to be sneezed at in these days. And I take it that what has 
happened will smooth Charlie’s path with our little American 
friend, eh ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Sam’s loyalty to the lady in 
question compelled him to reply. 

“Ah, but I know! You are not to suppose that because I 
make it a rule to keep my mouth shut I have lost the use of my 
eyes and ears.” . 

“Oh, I don’t suppose that—far from it!” sighed the much- 
enduring trustee. 

“ Well, exactly so. There it is. Now, look here, my boy. I 
am afraid, or to put things more plainly, I am convinced, that in 
the investment of this trust money there has been some—what 
shall I say ?—irregularity, and I am bound to admit that it is not 
at all like you to be irregular in matters of business. It can be 
set straight, I am sure, and let me beg you to set it straight 
without delay. You don’t care to take me into your confidence. 
Very well, so be it; I'm no meddler. Only I wish to impress 
upon you that delay may be dangerous. Put yourself at once in 
a position to meet any investigations which your mother—who 
has a right to investigate, remember—may institute; other- 
wise——” 

Here he came to so long a pause that Sam interrogatively 
echoed his last word. ‘ Otherwise?” 

“ Ctherwise I shall feel it my duty to—in short, to—take 
steps. I really shall. My brother's widow, you know! I can’t 
stand by and—but we won’t contemplate such painful develop- 
ments. Good-evening to you, Sam; bear in mind what I have 
said.” 

All this was not over and above pleasant, yet in one way it 
simplified Sam’s task. Any scruples which Charlie might express 
about being made the subject of charitable relief could now, at 
least, be met by pointing out to him that refusal on his part 
would place a co-trustee who had done much to serve him in a 
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painful predicament. “Can you contemplate,” the delinquent 
might fairly be asked, “rewarding me by letting the whole world 
into the secret of this scandalous affair, for which I shall, of 
course, be held equally responsible with yourself?” Upon the 
whole, Lord Carshalton’s officious intervention seemed not un- 
likely to turn out a blessing in disguise. 

Blessing or curse, it very soon had to be notified to Charlie, 
whom Sam found awaiting him at the club in an attitude of weary 
despondency, his hat pushed to the back of his head, his chin 
supported by his closed fists, and his lowered eyes studying the 
pattern of the carpet. His eyes, when, on being accosted, he 
momentarily raised them, were bloodshot, and it was without a 
trace of his accustomed smile that he asked : 

“Are you going to rhapsodise at very great length? I can 
stand it if you are; only—will you think me an awful brute if I 
say I’d a little rather you didn’t? The fact is that I’ve had a 
devilish tiring day, and” 

“But I’m not going to do anything of the sort,” Sam eagerly 
interrupted ; “‘ what made you imagine that I was? Naturally, 
it would bore you, and—and it wouldn’t be very good form, I 
suppose. No, I am not going to mention Lucy’s name, except 
just to say that she is of one mind with me, and that neither of us 
can feel happy, or even contented, until you are.” 

“Dear me! that’s a poor look-out for you!” 

“IT hope not. I hope you'll understand that your prospects 
must be just as important to us as our own, and that 9 

Charlie cut him short by an eloquent gesture. ‘Oh, my dear 
fellow !—my prospects ! ” 

“Let us talk them over, anyhow.” 

“Why should we?—what’s the use? But you're such an 
obstinate beggar! Perhaps the shortest plan is to say at once 
that I won’t have the loan which I know you are dying to offer 
me.” 

“Tt isn’t a loan,” Sam protested. 

“Oh, a gift then? Well, it’s more honest to call it by that 
name, I daresay. But gifts also must be declined, with thanks. 
Even I, you see, find that the line has to be drawn somewhere, 
and I draw it at taking presents of money from a girl who has 
very properly thrown me over. Don’t say that you had no 
intention of pressing Lucy’s money upon me; I am well enough 
acquainted with you both to be certain that that is exactly what 
you did intend to do.” 

The words were somewhat unfortunately chosen. Sam at once 


took it for granted that his brother had divined the whole scheme 
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and, without more ado, he pleaded guilty to it in its entirety. 
So earnestly and volubly did he proceed to urge consequent pleas 
that it would have been difficult to stop him even if his hearer 
had not been tongue-tied by sheer amazement, and when at length 
the latter was given a chance of opening his mouth, the first use 
he made of that privilege was to wake the echoes by peal after 
peal of irrepressible laughter. 

“T beg your pardon,” he gasped at length ; “ you and Lucy are 
megnificently generous, if you aren’t altogether flattering. But 
you're enough to make a corpse sit up and hold his sides! How 
you can ever have imagined !—how such a fantastic notion could 
have found its way into your wildest dreams !—Well, well !—there 
are strange beings walking about the world disguised as grave 
men of business.” 

“Tm a duffer!” Sam penitently owned, not a little chagrined 
at the result of his haste and clumsiness. “I ought not to 
have tried to rush you like that; I was in much too great a 
hurry.” 

“You were indeed !.” assented Charlie, still laughing. 

“ For all that, I don’t withdraw a word of what I said; I meant 
it and I mean it, and so does Lucy. But it can stand over. 
What can’t stand over, what we must tackle at once, is the 
question of the money which we hold in trust for my mother.” 

“Ah, this is more like what I expected,” observed Charlie, 
becoming grav~ again. “And how are we going to tackle it, I 
wonder ?” 

As briefly as possible Sam explained that there was but one 
course open to them. He repeated what Lord Carshalton had 
said ; he pointed ont that his own honour, as well as that of his 
obviously unmoved hearer, was engaged in the matter; he was 
careful to represent that, although the money which must be 
immediately replaced would of necessity be paid by Lucy, his 
fellow-criminal would not thereby incur any sort of debt to her, 
inasmuch as the advance would be made neither to nor for him, 
but on behalf of her future husband. But he might as well 
have talked to the armchair in which his brother was reclining. 

“Tt won't do, old chap,” Charlie wound up an animated debate 
by firmly declaring ; “ put things how you will—and you couldn’t 
put them in a more pathetic way, if you might perhaps be a 
shade more conyincing—nothing can alter hard facts. I won't 
touch a penny of Lucy’s money, directly or indirectly, and there's 
an end of it.” 

“In other words, you are bent upon ruining us all!” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. When the truth is known, as of course I 
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will take care that it shall be, everybody will exonerate you. The 
worst that can ever be said of you will be that you sailed rather 
near the wind in your anxiety to screen the real culprit.” 

“But, hang it all, Charlie!—don’t you see that, whether you 
consent or refuse, it will come to the same thing, so far as Lucy’s 
share in the transaction is concerned? The money has got to be 
found, and I’m liable.” 

“No; I don’t see that either. I may manage to raise the 
money yet, by hook or by crook.” 

“ How?” Sam pertinently inquired. 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders. The truth was that he had 
been doing his utmost all day to accomplish that very thing, and 
had ignominiously failed. 

There was a short pause ; after which Sam consulted his watch. 
“ Now, look here,” said he; “I don’t for one moment believe that 
you'll get anything more out of the Jews; but it’s just possible 
that I may be able to help you. I don’t pretend that it’s likely; 
still, there’s a possibility, and everything must be tried. Only 
time is of importance, you know. Would you mind sleeping in 
town tonight?” 

“Oh, I’m going to sleep in town, anyhow,” answered Charlie; 
“T’ve telegraphed for my things. I didn’t feel as if I could face 
another evening at Meads.” 

“That’s all right, then. And you'll dine with me here at 
eight o’clock, won’t you?” 

Having obtained his brother’s consent to this arrangement, 
Sam jumped up and hastened forth. He was bound, it might be, 
upon a fool’s errand, but he was likewise bound—as he thought 
and had said—to “try everything.” Failure in this supreme 
enterprise would, after all, leave him no worse off than he 
already was. 

He was soon in Albemarle Street, where, after a brief delay at 
the door of Mrs. Van Rees’s hotel, he had the satisfaction of being 
informed that that lady was at home and would be very happy to 
see him. This, apparently, was no mere figure of speech ; for as 
soon as he crossed the threshold of her flower-bedecked sitting- 
room, she jumped up and advanced to meet him, with a beaming 
countenance and both hands outstretched. 

“ Heartiest congratulations!” she cried. “Miss Lucy isn’t 
good enough for you; but as nobody on earth could be that, 


poetical justice could do no more than grant you your heart’s 
desire,” 


“You have heard, then?” said Sam. 
“Yes; from Lord Carshalton, whom I met half-an-hour ago, 
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and who had a little the air of wondering whether it would be 
safe to congratulate me.” 

“T wish he had reason to congratulate you!” sighed Sam. 

“Thanks. Well, perhaps he has reason ; I should say myself 
that he had. Now sit down and tell me what the trouble is. 
Are those lines of distress across your forehead and on each side 
of your mouth due to contrition at having supplanted your poor, 
dear elder brother ? ” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” answered Sam, complying with her 
invitation; ‘it’s something far more serious for him and for 
us all, I’m afraid. Mrs. Van Rees,” he went on presently, “I 
am going to take you into my innermost confidence. It’s a 
breach of confidence to Charlie to do so; but I see no help 
for it.” 

“ Well, you have been taken into my innermost confidence,” 
observed the American lady, “and I am sure you haven't 
betrayed me.” 

** Oh, of course not.” 

“Then you may rely upon my never betraying your secret, 
whatever it may be. That’s enough by way of preface; you can 
go ahead.” 

Sam’s concise and veracious narrative did not take long. He 
concluded it by remarking, “ Now you understand what the 
situation is. Charlie won’t give in, and at the first threat of 
exposure, unless I am very much mistaken, he will insist upon 
speaking out.” 

“That is to his credit, as far as it goes. But your uncle, unless 
I am very much mistaken, will give in and will refrain from 
speaking out,” 

“T doubt it. He will be very angry, and when he is angry he 
is apt to do foolish, inconsiderate things. Moreover, we have to 
reckon with Charlie, who is in despair, poor fellow! It was 
insane of me to speak to him as I did; Lucy and I ought, of 
course, to have quietly replaced the money and said nothing 
about it. But what’s done can’t be undone. He says he is going 
to raise £5000—which is an impossibility for him, and failing 
that——” 

“Failing that, he will proclaim his sins and bring disgrace 
upon his family out of sheer naughtiness? Is that what you 
mean ?” 

“You can call it naughtiness, if you like; I call it despair. 
He doesn’t care what happens to him, and he doesn’t believe that 
we should be disgraced. I need scarcely tell you that what will 
happen to him will be rnin, He will have to resign his com- 
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mission, as a matter of course; paragraphs will get into the 
newspapers ; his friends will begin to fight shy of him; and as 
he refuses any help from Lucy or me, I don’t—upon my word and 
honour, I don’t—see how he is to go on living.” 

“Do you seriously ask me to believe that he is the man to 
commit suicide ? ” 

“It’s my own serious belief, at all events, that he is.” 

“Mercy! Well, to avert such a catastrophe, I'll advance him 
the money.” 

“ As if he would allow you!” 

“ Don’t you suppose he would allow me?” 

“Tm perfectly certain he wouldn’t—and so are you.” 

“Then, if it isn’t an impertinent question, what brings you 
here? For I am unable to flatter myself that this breathless visit 
was prompted by a feeling of inability on your part to get on any 
longer without a sight of me.” 

Sam made no immediate reply; but he gazed imploringly into 
Mrs. Van Rees’s bright, brown eyes, which met his in serene 
interrogation. “It isn’t I who can’t get on without you,” he at 
length made bold to murmur. 

At this she laughed aioud. ‘“ Your remarks,” said she, “ have 
at least the charm of unstudied candour. It isn’t easy to compete 
with you in that line; but I'll do my poor best. You came here 
—Heaven forgive you!—to suggest that, since there is no other 
visible way of saving your fraudulent and defaulting brother, I 
should marry him forthwith and accept the whole of his liabilities 
as a sort of wedding-gift from the family! Oh, you needn’t 
deny it.” 

“T don’t deny it,” said Sam audaciously ; “I don’t even want to 
deny it. Of course I fully understand——” 

“Oh, excuse me, you understand nothing! I despair of finding 
any words to express to you how little you understand! I will 
only put one unanswerable question to you. Why should I? 
Why, in the name of all that’s outrageous, should I?” 

“There’s an answer to that question, you know,” Sam observed. 

“There is. And if you insult me by specifying it, the waiter 
shall show you the shortest way to the street. No, my dear Mr. 
Sam; I would do a great deal for you—if only because I so 
immensely admire your courage, which surpasses anything I have 
ever heard or read of—but I must decline to be utilised as a life- 
saving apparatus, even to please you.” 

“Well, then, for Charlie’s sake, and for your own——!” 

“ How honestly and how compendiously you state the whole 
case by putting him first! Heavens!—look at the time! It 
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goes to my heart to dismiss you; but I am dining out, and I 
require a good solid hour to dress.” 

Sam rose slowly. “Mrs. Van Rees,” said he, in a sad, quiet 
voice, “ is this final ?” 

“Mr. Strode, it looks like it. Now, don’t—pray don’t! To 
begin with, there isn’t time, and to go on with, I know every word 
that you can possibly wish to utter. Nevertheless, you may beg 
your brother not to cut his throat before two o’clock tomeriow, 
at which hour I shall expect him to come and lunch with me 
here.” 

Sam started. “ You mean——?” 

“Oh, not what you mean. Ask him to come and lunch with 
me, that’s all; he won’t refuse. Good-night.” 


CuapTteR XXXII. 


CHARLIE’S LAST WORD. 


Mrs. Van Rezs’s cool assumption that her invitation would be 
accepted, rested, perhaps, upon a rather more solid foundation 
than was at first apparent to her intermediary, who of course had 
to confess to his brother where he had been. ‘I hope you'll go,” 
he diffidently added, when he had delivered the message intrusted 
to him. 

“Oh, I shall go,” answered Charlie. ‘Did you or she expect 
me to funk it, by any chance? You told her everything, I 
presume.” 

“Well, yes; I did,” Sam owned, with reddening cheeks. 
“There wasn’t much choice, I thought, between doing that and 
telling her nothing. In point of fact, I felt that, as I was 
reduced to my last trump, I had better play it boldly.” 

“Quite so, How she must have laughed! But you didn’t 
manage to take the trick, eh? You didn’t—strange to say— 
bring the conviction home to her that, since I had been deprived 
of Lucy’s fortune, she ought to save me from public shame by 
giving me a right to dip my thievish fingers into her own?” 

Sam laughed uneasily. “I think,” he answered, “Ill keep my 
mouth shut now, except to put my dinner into it. It strikes me 
that the less I say, the less likely I shall be to make a worse mess 
of this business than I have made already. She has asked you to 
luneh with her, at all events, and you're going. That’s some- 
thing.” 

It was something so unpromising, so unpleasant, that it could 
by no means be shirked. That was Charlie’s view, and he 
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surmised that it was likewise Mrs. Van Rees’s view. She did not, 
he felt sure, intend to spare him, nor did he care to spare himself. 
Amongst the many charges which she was entitled to bring 
against him personal cowardice at least should not be included. 
Throughout the evening, therefore, he preserved an attitude of 
good-humouredly sarcastic equanimity which his perturbed host 
knew not how to interpret, and two o’clock the next day found 
him following the Albemarle Street waiter upstairs, to all 
appearance what that admiring functionary took him to- be—a 
remarkably handsome, well-dressed, well-to-do young aristocrat, 
whom the American lady might consider herself lucky to have 
secured for a téte-d-téte repast. 

The American lady professed to consider herself so. She 
jumped up, as he entered, extending a jewelled hand to him and 
smiling brightly. “This is more than nice of you, Captain 
Strode!” she exclaimed. “My only excuse for sending you such 
a short invitation and asking nobody to meet you is that I wanted 
to be the first woman in London to offer you congratulations upon 
your safe return. But perhaps I am not the first ?” 

“So far,” answered Charlie, bowing over her hand, “you are 
the only one; and it wouldn’t astonish me very much if you were 
to retain that unique distinction.” 

He was not requested to explain himself; for the waiter, who 
was presently reinforced by a subordinate, did not withdraw, and 
luncheon was already served in a tiny back drawing-room, towards 
which Mrs. Van Rees motioned her visitor, with a shrug and an 
apology. 

“ Another reason, a8 you see,” she remarked, “ why I couldn't 
beg anybody else to partake of our rough fare. I am told that as 
many as half-a-dozen persons have been known to dine together 
in this bonnet-box; but for the credit of the hotel, which is a 
most respectable one, I prefer to set that down as a fable. It 
implies an unconventionality of attitude on the part of the 
diners |” 

Her own attitude—in a social sense—was as conventional as 
could be, while the fare set before her guest was anything but 
rough. The champagne cup, too, was excellent. Charlie drank 
it and approved of it and felt all the better for it. A little silent 
at first, he soon fell into the spirit of the comedy which the 
proximity of two inquisitive servants rendered it incumbent upon 
him and his entertainer to play, and in a few minutes he was 
laughing quite naturally at her quaint, shrewd comments upon 
the latest gossip respecting sundry ornaments of the gay world, 
which he capped by anecdotes and reminiscences of his own. 
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The whole thing—the alert, witty little lady opposite, the well- 
selected viands, the faint scent of the tea-roses, the subdued hum 
of traffic in the sunny street outside—was like a dream, an 
agreeable, impossible sort of dream which he was not unwilling 
to protract, since he knew full well how painful the imminent 
awakening to actualities must be. 

The end, of course, came when coffee was placed before him, 
when the waiters had taken themselves off and when he was asked 
to light a cigarette. This he did with deliberation, the smile 
slowly fading from his face during the process; then he looked 
up and mutely invited Mrs. Van Rees, who, for her part, had not 
ceased smiling, to begin. 

“ Well,” she ejaculated not without some hint of commendation 
in her voice, “you do keep it up!” 

“Thanks. So do you.” 

“1T?—but what have I to keep up?” 

“Oh, not as much as I have, it’s true; still there’s the pretence 
of being quite pleased to sit down at meat with a man whom you 
have always despised and whom you now know to be a common 
thief, in addition to his other fine qualities. You did it to 
perfection.” 

Mrs. Van Rees, who had become abruptly grave, ignored 
the compliment. “Do you think I ought to know that?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t think Sam ought to have told you; though he meant 
well, poor fellow! But it really doesn’t matter, seeing that 
everybody will know in a few days.” 

“On the contrary, nobody must know; I am of one mind with 
your brother there, if we don’t agree as to methods. That, I may 
mention, is why you are lunching here.” 

“Indeed! I thought I was lunching here in order that you 
might have the satisfaction of giving me a piece of your mind.” 

“If you really thought so, you were neither generous nor just. 
Is it my habit to trample upon the fallen ?” 

Charlie shook his head dubiously. “I can’t say; it has been 
a good deal your habit to trample upon me. To be sure, I 
deserve it.” 

“T believe that’s so. Maybe I deserve, too, that you should 
doubt my friendship. Yet I have always been your friend at 
heart, and you are wrong when you accuse me of despising you. 
You have done some despicable things, perhaps—who hasn’t ?— 
but I expect you to repent of them, for all your splendid brazen- 
ness. Do you repent?” 

“ Ah! we all repent when we are found out, don’t we?” 
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“ Well, you aren’t going to be found out.” 

“But I have been! You have heard all that there is to 
hear.” 

“Oh, I don’t count. I am a friend and a trustworthy one— 
subject, bien entendu, to your kind recognition of me as such. 
Come—are we friends or are we not?” 

“If you say that we are,” answered Charlie, wonderingly, after 
a moment of hesitation. 

Mrs. Van Rees pinned him to that with brisk alacrity. “Well 
and good. Then I may permit myself one of the liberties which 
are no liberties at all between genuine friends. Let me be per- 
fectly frank with you. I have just now—owing to investments 
in house-property which have turned out unexpectedly lucrative 
—literally more money than I know what to do with, and I can 
lend you twenty-five thousand dollars as easily as twenty-five 
cents. Under all the circumstances, it would be downright 
spiteful of you, as well as shockingly selfish, to stand on your 
dignity and wave me off. Are you resolved to stand on your 
dignity ?” 

“It would be hardly substantial enough to bear me, I’m 
afraid. But as I have refused a gift of money from my own 
brother——” 

“That was quite another affair. I can understand your reluct- 
ance to accept pecuniary donations from Miss Bramston, and I 
am not sorry that you did refuse them ; but I say once more that 
you will be spiteful and selfish if you apply the same rule to me. 
Besides, I should never presume to thrust donations into your 
pocket. All I suggest is that you should allow me to accommo- 
date you with a trifling loan.” 

“Which there would not be the vaguest chance of my ever 
being able to refund.” 

“There would be every chance of your refunding it within a 
year ; but I should not miss the money if you kept me waiting 
two or three. I shall be only too glad to wait until you marry 
the wealthy woman whom you are fatally destined to marry.” 

“ And liquidate my debts with her money ?” 

“Why not? Thatis customary and strictly honourable, isn’t it ? 
Persons of the very highest position and character—Lord Tyne- 
mouth, for instance— marry money for the simple and conclusive 
reason that they can’t dispense with it.” 

“Tynemouth!” exclaimed Charlie, with roused animation. “Is 
he going to be married, then ? ” 

“So I heard yesterday from Lilian Rideout. A most suitable 
match, she says—a widowed Lady Somebody, who has no children 
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and I forgot how many thousands a year to do what she likes 
with.” 

“ Why,” asked Charlie, after a short pause, “didn’t you marry 
Tynemouth ?” 

“You have no right to ask such a question; but, to prove to 
you that I don’t resent liberties when they are taken by a 
friend, I will answer it. I didn’t marry him because I was not 
in love with him. It’s poor reason, if you like; but it’s the 
true one.” 

“TIT don’t call that a poor reason,” said Charlie. “It’s the 
reason, at any rate, which will prevent me from ever marrying 
anybody except the one person who will never marry me. For 
much the same reason I shall never take either a present or a loan 
from that one person.” 

“ Because you don’t love her?” 

“No; because I do.” 

From that impregnable position, argument and entreaty failed 
alike to expel him. That his obstinacy would bring deep distress 
and some measure of disgrace upon his family he had to admit. 
“ But these things can’t be helped,” he said, “and they aren’t as 
bad, when they come, as one expects them to be. I shall dis- 
appear and be forgotten, like half a hundred others; you yourself 
won't recognise me a few years hence, when I have grown a beard 
and am driving a hansom. At least, I shall think it rather bad 
manners of you if you do.” 

Mrs. Van Rees sighed and stood up. “Is this your last word, 
Captain Strode ?” 

* Absolutely my last,” answered Charlie, imitating her. “I am 
sincerely obliged to you, and I don’t doubt for one moment that 
you would be delighted to give me—for it’s nonsense to talk about 
lending—the money that I need to tide me over this crisis; but, 
fortunately or unfortunately, I can’t consent to be indebted to 
any woman, unless upon the impossible condition that she shall 
be, or shall have promised to be, my wife. There is no mere to 
be said, you see.” 

There was no more to be said, and Mrs. Van Rees held out her 
hand, over which, for the second time, he bowed low. But just 
as he was in the act of leaving the room she imperatively called 
him back. 

“You are insupportable!” she exclaimed, laughing somewhat 
tremulously, “and I am the greatest idiot that ever took a leap in 
the dark, with a realising sense of all risks! But really the 
prospect of making such a number of worthy people wretched is 
more than I can face. Your condition is complied with, and if 
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you will kindly fetch me pen and ink from the next room, I’ll 
write that cheque at once.” 

Charlie hurried towards her, his eyes wide open and a sudden 
flush overspreading his face. “Prue!—is it possible? Do you 
know what you are saying? But, of course, you don’t! And even 
if you did, how could I allow you to sacrifice yourself for the sake 
of my mother and Sam and Lucy ?” 

“T have a great regard for your mother,” she gravely returned ; 
“T’m just as fond as I can be of your brother, and—well, as fond 
as can be expected of Miss Lucy. But I don’t quite seem to see 
their claim upon me for the kind of sacrifice that you have in 
your mind.” 

“You said you would comply with my condition rather than 
make them wretched.” 

“One must say something.” 

“What can you mean! If I didn’t know better—if I hadn’t 
your own word for it, given more than once or twice, that you 
don’t love me 5 

“Oh, you goose!” she cried, “ has all your large experience of 
women taught you so little about them that you take them at 
their word? Don’t you suppose that I should have made my bow 
to you and your family and your country a long time ago if I 
hadn’t loved you from the first?” 

* * 


* * * 





About a quarter of an hour after this the inquisitive waiter 
bounced abruptly into the room. Perhaps he was too familiar 
with the usages of polite society to knock at the door before 
opening it, as the custom of his species is; he was, at any rate, 
too well trained to betray by word or look any gratification that 
his curiosity may have received, and it was with an unmoved 
countenance that he announced, “ Lady Caroline Strode.” 

Lady Caroline, being shorter of breath and stiffer in the 
joints than of yore, was not wont to skip upstairs three steps at a 
time. Consequently, when she made her appearance, she found a 
perfectly composed couple prepared to welcome her. 

“ Already!” said she, with raised eyebrows, on recognising her 
son. “Bless me!” And then: “ Well, my dear Prue, how are 
you after your nautical adventures? I came to give you an 
account of ours; but I have been forestalled, it seems.” 

“Rather!” cried Charlie, before Mrs. Van Rees could make any 
reply. “ But it wouldn’t surprise me to hear that you had come 
for another purpose, mother—and you have been forestalled 
there, too.” 


Lady Caroline glanced abruptly at him and at her future 
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daughter-in-law. “Well,” she sighed contentedly, “you don’t 
surprise me, either of you; so you needn’t flatter yourselves. 
What a lot of trouble would have been saved if you had done 
this before!” 

“A certain amount of trouble has been saved by our doing it 
now,” observed Mrs. Van Rees demurely. 

“ A’m!—that may be. I suppose you haven’t anything else of 
pressing importance to communicate to me, have you?” 

“ Nothing—nothing whatsoever!” Mrs. Van Rees answered, 
with somewhat greater emphasis than the occasion seemed to 
demand. 

“Then, if I look sharp, I may get home in time to do a little 
gardening before dinner. The state into which that poor garden 
has been allowed to drift! However, I shall engage another man 
forthwith. I think I am entitled to stand myself that luxury, 
now that——” 

“Now that a very incompetent and expensive man has been 
transferred from your service into mine,” Mrs. Van Rees sug- 
gested. 

“He is rather expensive in some ways,” Lady Caroline ad- 
mitted; “but then you can afford to go in for expensive luxuries, 


and I don’t think you are likely to repent of your bargain. Such 
a good son and brother is bound to make a good husband.” 

“T have no doubt,” answered Mrs. Van Rees drily, “that he 
will eclipse his previous record.—Don’t groan, Charlie; groaning 
and allusions to the past are strictly forbidden in your new 
situation, please.” 


THE END. 











Songs of the Sra. 


Enaanp is richer in the possession of songs of the sea than any 
other country under heaven. The Dutchman and the Teuton 
have a few, of no conspicuous merit. Norway can boast of at least 
one fine specimen, a nautical song in every sense of the word, 
beginning “ Mens Nordhavet bruser mod fieldbygt strand” ; while 
the Danish “Sang for Flaaden” is terse and spirited to a degree, 
with a genuine salt-water smack about its half-dozen stanzas. 
But these stand alone among the sea rhymes of the North, and 
serve only to point the truth of our assertion. 

That it should be so is not surprising, when we remember the 
love of most Englishmen for the sea, and the extent to which 
expressions drawn from things nautical have found their way into 
the common daily speech of our people. Here is a handful gleaned 
at random. ‘To “keep aloof,” i.c., to keep your luff when sailing 
to the wind, has been a term in common use on land since the 
days of Matthew Paris; to be “taken aback,” 7.¢., by a sudden 
change of wind; to “lose one’s ballast,” or, in other words, to 
grow top-heavy with conceit when the centre of gravity has sunk 
too low; to “ bear a hand” ; to bring a man to his “ bearings” ; to 
have a snug “ berth”; to give a man “a wide berth”; to “chop 
about” in shifting winds of perplexity; to “cut and run”; to 
“ran the gauntlet” (prop. gantlope), once a well-known ordeal on 
ship-board ; to be “ half-seas over,” used by writers from Swift 
downwards as expressive of too much drinking ; to leave a comrade 
“in the lurch”; to be “hard up,” or to “bear up for Poverty 
Bay”; to recognise a man by the “ cut of his jib”; to “ look out 
for squalls”; to be left “high and dry”; to “tell it to the 
marines”; to “go to Old Nick,” or St. Nicholas, the patron of 
sailors ; to follow a thing to the “ bitter end,” 7.¢., to pay out 
cable till there is no more left at the bitts; to “steer a middle 
course”; to “steer clear” of a man; to hold on “ till all’s blue,” 
i.¢., till the ship has made her offing; to be ready “in a brace of 
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shakes,” ¢.¢., before the sail has flapped three times; to “kick up 
a breeze” ; to put things “ship-shape ” ;—these are but a few out 
of many, that show how the life and familiar speech of every 
Englishman are salted by the briny breath of the four seas that 
wash his island home. 

It is in the same natural environments of the British Isles 
that we find the origin of those incomparable sea ditties, which 
have been familiar as household words to our sailors since the days 
of Anson and the Nile, the days when line-of-battle-ships were 
built at Deptford Cattle Market, when for a shilling a wherry 
would carry you from the Pool into the midst of the Royal Navy, 
and Whitechapel swarmed with crimps, and press-gangs harried 
every tavern 


“From Richmond town 
To Horselydown.” 


Who ever heard of a French sea song worthy the name? Insipid 
and devoid of verve, mere jingles, not fit to be put side by side 
with the weakest of our own; their savour is of the Seine, not of 
the sea, their philosophie that of a boulevard gamin rather than a 
blue water tar. A Frenchman-can no more sing of the sea, as 


an English sailor knows it, than could that enfant de Paris who 
sang 


“La vie est un voyage 
Tachons de l’embellir! 
Jetons sur son passage 
Les roses du plaisir!” 


Poor, shabby, sickly stuff, as much like a sea stave as rose-water 
is like oil of vitriol. 

Seeing that nearly seven centuries have sped since England 
first drew up a code of naval laws, and Edward I. assumed “ the 
sovereign lordship of the sea of England and of the isles within 
the same,” it is strange that almost until yesterday the deeds of 
British sailors remained unsung. Our earlier poets seem to 
have felt 


“Of the sea a reverential fear,” 


and to have kept aloof, even in imagination, from its terrors and 
grandeur. That among the poems of Chaucer and Gower we 
should find no songs of the sea is less surprising than their 
absence from our rich treasury of old-world ballads. Many a 
Robin Hood ballad holds its place in our folk-lore; there is no 
lack of local traditions or of poetic effusions bearing upon 
political events now many centuries old; but we have not one 
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single old-time ditty commemorating an adventurous voyage or 
a gallant sea deed, the sights our mariners saw under the glitter 
of the Southern Cross, or the perils they grappled with in the 
white North. Englishmen in those days sailed far, and must have 
had many such tales to tell; but for centuries their prowess was 
untold in verse. All we possess is a scrap or two of doggerel, 
with here and there a passing allusion in the pages of Drayton 
or Spenser. The poets, almost to a man, have ignored the most 
valorous fights in which the fleets of England have been engaged, 
and bave sung naught in honour of the many bold and romantic 
expeditions that left her shores. 

One of the earliest proper sea songs is a roystering ditty in the 
comedy of Common Conditions (1576), in which the sailors make 
boast of the extreme swiftness of their ship rather than of their 
own valour. They fear no foe, simply because they have “ ’scaped 
them oft” by “ swift swimming” ; but we hasten to add that their 
craft is a merchantman and not a Queen’s ship. Pepys has 
preserved a nautical ballad of yet earlier date, descriptive of a 
fight between Lord Howard and Sir Andrew Barton, a Scottish 
pirate, from which we learn that the naval force of England 
consisted at that time of but two ships of war. In the 
“Reliques” of Percy there is a sea stave called “The Winning 
of Cales,” or Cadiz, but it is a dull effusion, Shakespeare has 
given us many snatches of old lyrics, but not one genuine song 
of the sea, with the exception, perhaps, of Stephano’s ditty in 
The Tempest :— 


“The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 
The gunner, and his mate, 
Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us car’d for Kate,” etc. 


Notable sea songs surely must have been made and trolled in the 
spacious times of Queen Bess; but we know them not. Stuart 
times produced none, if we except a well-known ballad by Lord 
Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of Dorset, which has ever since been 
popular, no less for its lively wit and breezy flavour than on 
account of the circumstances under which it was composed. “To 
all you ladies now on land” was written while the fleets of 
England and Holland, commanded by the Duke of York and 
“foggy Opdam,” were lying within gunshot of each other off 
Harwich, on the evening of June 3rd, 1665. Dr. Johnson, how- 
ever, asserts that Dorset “ only retouched or finished it on the 
memorable evening ; but even this,” he graciously adds, “ whatever 
it may subtract from his facility, leaves him his courage.” How- 
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ever this may be, the ballad is such as we should expect from an 
accomplished courtier and cavalier :— 


“To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite; 
But first would have you understand, 
How hard it is to write. 
The Muses now, and Neptune, too, 
We must implore to write to you, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la.” 


If as a composition Dorset’s stanzas cannot vie with Theodore 
Kérner’s “Sword Song,” written by a camp fire two hours before 
he fell, we must remember that Dorset was a poet rather than a 
sailor, serving as a volunteer on board ship, according to a custom 
by which it was no uncommon thing for a high-born civilian or a 
military officer to take charge of a fleet; to-day he might be in 
command of a regiment of horse, to-morrow of a three-decker. 

Under Cromwell something of the old Viking spirit blazed up, 
and in the intervals of its psalm-singing the country addressed 
itself to the preservation of that “sovereignty of the seas” which 
Grotius disputed and Selden defended. Yet Blake and his fellows 
went to their graves unsung. The only extant sea ballad of the 
Protectorate is one by Martyn Parker, a cockney rhymer, who 
wrote also “The King shall enjoy his own again.” His verses, 
which are in Pepys’s collection, are entitled “Saylers for my 
Money ; @ new ditty composed in the praise of Saylers and sea 
affairs, briefly showing the nature of so worthy a calling and 
effects of their industry, to the tune of the ‘Jovial Cobbler.’” 
The poetaster makes his sailors sing of the “ cares and the fears ” 
of their calling in a strain calculated to arouse the wrath of 
Dibdin, and barely reaches mediocrity in fourteen stanzas, of 
which the opening lines are the most familiar :— 


“Ye gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas.” 


Sentiments identical with those of “A Mariner’s Glee” (temp. 
James I.), the first stanza of which runs :— 


“We be three poor mariners, 
Newly come from the seas; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, 
While others live at ease.” 


Parker’s song seems to have commended itself to the author of 
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“ Hohenlinden,” who not only wrote for the air to which it was 
suag his fiery stanzas, “Ye Mariners of England”—the most 
robust and truly national lyric in our language—but incorporated 
therein the refrain “‘ When the stormy winds do blow.” 

The arrival of William at Torbay in the Brill was the occasion 
of a sea song, telling of how “the conquering hero came” over 
the subject waters, and of his welcome “on the British shore.” 
Four years later appeared a more muscular specimen in com- 
memoration of Russell’s victory at La Hogue. It is a right 
vigorous ballad from the pen of an anonymous writer, who was 
evidently no mealy-mouthed minstrel, but a man used to the 
expression of his thoughts in forcible language. Succeeding 
years produced little in praise of the sea, seeing that the army 
had the pick of the laurels, and “ The British Grenadiers ” was a 
standing dish. Two ditties by John Gay belong, however, to this 
period, “ Black-eyed Susan,” a song rather of Cupid than Neptune, 
and “Twas when the seas were roaring”; each undeniably the 
work of a landsman, and suited rather for a spinet than for 
the “rough and tumble” accompaniment of wind and wave. 

The Electors of Hanover cared only for the sea as a troublesome 
line of demarcation, beyond which lay their home. The navy 
cost money, and Walpole ignored it. But the popular feeling 
clung fast to the old love. Stories of gallant deeds at sea were 
still the tradition, the delight, and the heritage of every English 
home. And so when Vernon made his dash upon Portobello the 
nation went half crazy. Woe to the householder who was tardy 
in lighting up! Woe to the niggard who grudged his penny for 
the bonfire! Bartlemy Fair was crowded with effigies in wax 
of the hero of the hour, and on every tongue was the carol :— 


“ Admiral Vernon was a brave fellow, 
He took the town of Portobello; 
With six ships he took the prize, 
And this must open all your eyes.” 


The fame of his exploit lived long in the land, and at least a 
dozen years later Hogarth painted a one-eyed sailor with six bits 
of tobacco pipe before him, showing a barber in a pothouse how 
Portobello was won. 

We possessed no real national song of the sea until James 
Thomson received a commission to write words for a musical 
medley at the Prince of Wales’s private theatre.* The result 
was “Rule, Britannia,” set to music by Arne, and touched up 
afterwards by Lord Bolingbroke. So the watchword song of 


* At Cliefden, in Buckinghamshire, on the lst of August, 1740, 
VOL. OXX. 2. 
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Britons all over the earth was written to the order of a prince 
who had no English sympathies, and whose nautical knowledge 
was bounded by trips from Whitehall to Twickenham, in com- 
pany with pretty ambassadresses. Not much later appeared 
“ Hearts of Oak,” rugged and homely lines, instinct with fine 
national sentiment, and thoroughly atune with the sailor’s sym- 
pathies. It is a fitting song for the lips of a Viking crew sailing 
south, and laughing at the thought of defeat, and is to be admired 
the more as the production of no sea-nurtured poet, but of a 
drawing-room darling, a prince of the stage, David Garrick. An 
equally fine piece is “ The Storm,” by Falconer of Leith, whose 
opening lines strike the keynote of one of the most stirring sea 
staves ever penned :— 


“Cease, rude Boreas, blust’ring railer! 
List, ye landsmen, all to me! 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea!” 


A few years afterwards the very popular “Bay of Biscay 0” 
was produced by Andrew Cherry, and the coarse “ Old Commodore,” 
by Mark Lonsdale ; while it is to Cowper that we owe the fine 
lament on “ The loss of the Royal George,” and the gloomy ballad 
of “The Castaway,” with its personal allegory underlying an 
incident in Anson’s voyage to the Horn. The former of these 
pieces is worthy of a place next “ Hohenlinden,” and makes us 
regret that the patriotic hare-taming poet was not a dweller by 
the sea. With his chafing spirit craving for excitement, Cowper 
surely would have made no contemptible ocean poet, though it 
may be difficult to identify the bard of “loud hissing urns,” and 
tea-cups and sofas, with the singer of Kempenfelt’s sad dirge. 

Just in the nick of time, at the outburst of enthusiasm which 
greeted the French war, came one with songs of dare-devil 
courage, rollicking humour, and tender pathos. In 1745 was 
born Charles Dibdin, Tyrtzus of our fleet, the Allan Ramsay of 
the shepherds of the sea, whose fame has mocked at the vicious 
onslaughts of Lord Jeffrey, in whose judgment the songs of the 
sailor’s laureate were mere ebullitions of slang. 

Dibdin’s influence upon the navy, as all men know, has not 
been unchallenged. Some have dubbed him a charlatan, and 
have declared that by his songs he has never given a sailor to the 
service. Captain Chamier, however, the author of “ Ben Brace,” 
thought otherwise, when he asserted that England can never pay 
her debt to Dibdin, whose songs breathe the very inspiration that 
our seamen need. Herman Melville, too, in ‘The White Jacket,’ 
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declares that, notwithstanding their savour of fatalism, his verses 
“breathe the very poetry of ocean.” The truth is that Dibdin 
drew an idealised picture of a sailor’s life and character, at a time 
when the blood of the country was at fever heat after a series of 
unparalleled victories; when a prince of the blood trod the 
quarter deck, and Nelson was hailed as the god of war. Anxious 
to “point a moral and adorn a tale,” he cared little for strict 
adherence to technical truth; since his songs were sung as much 
on land as at sea, everybody knew them, and found in them an 
attractive mirror of “a life on the ocean wave.” 

His contemporaries did not know, as we know, that while the 
poet grossly exaggerated both the virtues and vices of sailors, his 
heroes were no more. fair types of the real live British tar than 
was Fenimore Cooper’s Chingachcook or Leather-stocking a type 
of the red man and the trapper of North America. Pitt, however, 
regarded him as a useful recruiting officer, and we may suppose 
that many an emotional landsman of tender age succumbed to the 
powerful influence of his verse.* The need of men was sore and 
constant. 

Everybody was possessed by the wholesome conviction that 
upon the navy alone depended safety from invasion. And yet 
ships of war went to sea in nine cases out of ten undermanned, 
notwithstanding the merciless razzias of the press-gangs. There 
was need of a poet to soften stern realities. Tyranny and in- 
justice went hand in hand with a terribly hard discipline; a 
hundred years ago a sailor’s life was a difficult and bitter thing; 
and the pen of Dibdin was just the instrument needed to stir a 
feeling of enthusiastic pride in the navy, and to impress the 
British public with a notion that life on board a man-o’-war was 
the most enviable state of existence possible. 

Dibdin, who was no slave to an over-exacting conscience, was 
petted by ministers and encouraged to write glowing songs in 
praise of the fleet; wherefore he wrote, and failed not of his 
reward in the shape of a temporary pension. The popularity of 
some of his songs has but little declined, while Jack’s hardships, 
of which they make no mention, are now to be found only on the 
pages of fiction. Mutatis mutandis, the colours in which Dibdin 
painted a sailor’s life afloat are as true at the end of this century 
as they were false at its beginning. 

Though the surroundings and treatment of our bluejackets are 
to-day very different, the men themselves have changed so little 


* Captain Griffiths, R.N., in a pamphlet published in 1829 “On the 
Abolition of Impressment,” wrote, “In the whole of our service we can 
hardly recount half a dozen bond fide volunteers.” 
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both in esprit de corps and professional peculiarities of thought, 
word, and deed, that Dibdin’s stock beau cdéal of a seaman remains 
what it was, intensely melodramatic and hopelessly unreal. Among 
other faults in his songs we note their frequent coarseness, their 
exuberance of nautical technicalities (with which, as a matter of 
fact, no one but a Commodore Trunnion ever interlarded his 
speech), and his glaring errors in the use of common sea terms. 
An amusing example of his inaccuracy is seen in the original 
edition (since amended) of his “ Poor Jack,” in which he wrote :—- 


“For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the top-lifts of sailors aback ;” 


from-which it is pretty clear that he regarded “top-lifts” and 
“ top-sails” as synonymous terms. Again, in “The Greenwich 
Pensioner,” set to the old air of “The Plough Boy,” occurs the 
phrase : 
“That time, bound straight to Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore.” 


And in “ Jack in his Element” he perpetrated : 


“The flowing sails we tars unbend 
To lead a roving life, 

In every man we find a friend, 
In every port a wife.” 


? 


A yet more absurd slip is in the “ Flowing Can ” : — 


“The cadge to weigh, 
The sheet belay, 
He does it with a wish; 
To heave the lead, 
Or to cat-head 
The pond’rous anchor fish.” 


It is superfluous to object that to “fish” the anchor to the 
cat-head would be an act of no less egregious folly than an attempt 
to cat-head the fish. 

The sentimentality of Dibdin led him now and again to singular 
freaks of fancy. In his ballad of “ Ben Backstay,” wherein the 
sailor is said to brave “for love of Anna” the frightful storm, it 
is also stated that he “thought of Anna, sigh’d and died,” and 
that he wore her miniature round his neck. The idea is sufficiently 
amusing of a tarry topman mournfully contemplating the effigy 
of his only love during the progress of a gale. We fancy that 
he would far more likely have been found tattooed from top to 
toe with a portrait gallery of the loves which literally were too 
often but skin deep. Fanny on his larboard leg, as blue as 
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powder and indigo could make her; Betsy on his breast, and 
Susan on his starboard arm, with clasped hands and coupled 
hearts galore. 

Reversing the medal, let us give Dibdin his due as an admirable 
song writer. Inimitable in his own line and without a worthy 
rival, even the most trifling of his ditties are characterised by a 
manly earnestness, and if marred by meretricious sentimentality 
are bright with a hundred touches of unaffected pathos. Singing 
ever in praise of duty and patriotism, he exalts also such qualities 
as valour, self-reliance, endurance, mercy and resignation. Perhaps 
he would have been a greater man if he had written less; for 
while we admire his genius and his choice of themes, we are of 
opinion that most of his thirteen hundred songs might be burnt 
to-morrow without any serious loss either to literature in general 
or to his own fame in particular. 

His best do not number a score. Who can read “Poor Tom 
Bowling,” written on the occasion of his brother’s death, without 
feeling the influence of its pathetic simplicity and felicitous 
tenderness? Words, sentiment, and melody (for Dibdin was no 
mean musician) are all in perfect keeping, and the result is a 
song that will last as long as England does. Of his other serious 
pieces we give highest place to “The Shipwreck,” a composition 
in which Dibdin rises toa loftier plane of poetic feeling, and a 
higher elevation of tone, than in most of his other lyrics. The 
conception is dramatic, the incidents are natural and correctly 
detailed, with the aid of vivid and appropriate imagery. 

It is especially as the writer, not of one only, but of a series of 
worthy sea songs that Charles Dibdin stands alone in the gallery 
of British poets. “The Arethusa,” with its delightful colloquy 
between the skipper of the saucy frigate and the Frenchman on 
La Belle Poule, a song which our grandfathers often listened 
to from the lips of Incledon, was written by Prince Hoare, an 
Irishman, who never wrote anything else half so good. “ Harry 
Bluff,” an anonymous ditty, was immensely popular at one time, 
and is not unworthy of Dibdin himself: 


“The foe thought he’d struck, when he cried out ‘ Avast,’ 
And the colours of Old England he nailed to the mast, 
And he died like a true British sailor!” 


Equally good of its class, though too artificial in sentiment for 
a true song of the sea, is Barry Cornwall's “The Sea.” Its 
literary merit accounts for its popularity; but it lacks a salt- 
water odour, and savours of Cockneydom rather than of nor- 
westers. Put it alongside one of Dibdin’s, and you see how 
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unreal it is, simply because it is descriptive rather than dramatic, 
and teems with images that would never enter the mind of a 
sailor. It is a poet’s song, but not the song of a sea poet, and 
probably no seaman has ever sung it. Although the poet aver 
that 


“Tf a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter? I shall ride and sleep,” 


we honestly do not believe him, notwithstanding his further 
assurance that he has lived “full fifty summers a rover’s life.” 
Redolent far more of blue water is Allan Cunninghame’s “ A 
wet sheet and a flowing sea,” which, though marred by faulty 
nautical expressions, is a wholesome and spirited song, little, if at 
all, inferior to Barry Cornwall’s. Cunninghame was, in fact, 
about the strongest of Dibdin’s rivals. The Englishman’s most 
racy staves are after all but the songs of impressed alongshore 
men, while the Scot sings of Vikings and sea rovers, the Robin 
Hoods of ocean, who counted piracy a thing of honour. Dibdin’s 
jolly mariner, with a pocket full of prize money, and keeping up 
his acquaintance with blue water all in the way of business, has 
little in common with the sea robber watching for his victim in 
some sheltered cove or wave-worn cavern, in love with the stress 
of storm, and claiming kinship with the guiding stars. It is 
curious to note that “honest Allan” seems to have shared the 
opinion of every landsman that a “sheet” is a sail, though the 
loblolly boy in any herring-man could have put him right. Nor 
did he disdain to assert an impossible thing when he sang of a 
ship sailing from an English port and leaving “ England on the 
lee,” as “ the billow follows free,” in ignorance of the facts that 
to perform such a feat the vessel must be on a wind, and that 
“on a lee” is an expression unknown to seafaring men. Where- 
fore it was not judicious on the part of Cunninghame to come 
down on Dibdin for his ignorance of ships and sailors’ speech. 
As a matter of fact very few sea lyrics have been penned by 
practical seamen, and fewer still are free from error. Among 
such are those by Falconer and John Macken, author of “The 
Harp and the Desert,” who, under the pseudonym of Ismael 
Fitzadam, acquired notoriety some seventy years ago. By birth 
and education an Irish gentleman, by nature a poet, Macken 
served on board a King’s ship in the Mediterranean under 
Exmouth, and wrote a long description of the bombardment of 
Algiers. Subsequently, he died broken-hearted, unatle to obtain 
from the government any recognition of the efforts of his muse. 
Scarcely less pitiable was the fate of Thomas Dibdin, who, over- 
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shadowed by the fame of his father, “lived neglected and died 
forlorn.” Though he was the author of such sterling favourites 
as “The right little, tight little island,” “ When Vulcan forged 
the bolts of Jove,” and “All’s Well,” his coatemporaries denied 
him bread, nor has posterity given him so much as a stone. 

As a writer of songs we may set Charles Dibdin not far from 
Burns and Béranger and Tom Moore. Had he been a daintier 
versifier his influence would have been less, for no truly poetic 
song has ever yet become widely popular. The secret of his 
power is to be found in an easy flow of versification, a keen 
perception of character, and a power of drawing it with intense 
realism. He has a thick brash and a heavy touch, but the like- 
ness stands out sharp and clear, and from Sheerness to Shanghai 
Jack recognises his messmate. He tunes his lyre to every mood 
of the sailor, and is as much at home in a pean over a vanquished 
“Master Brueys” or Van Tromp, as in a lament over the absence 
of “ lovely Nan.” 

In conclusion it occurs to us to ask, What were our real poets 
about, while a legion of poetasters, vastly inferior to Dibdin, were 
pouring out sea staves, good, bad, and indifferent? Why did 
Scott never write a song of the sea, or Wilson, a brother Tory of 
the deepest dye, or Southey, staunch adherent of Church and King ? 
It was left for young Thomas Campbell to write “ Ye Mariners of 
England” and “The Battle of the Baltic,” two of the noblest 
lyrics ever penned in praise of seamen. Eyually strange is it 
that so few of England’s great naval victories should have roused 
the hearts of our poets to song. Charles Dibdin failed in the only 
two efforts to which they moved him, and Trafalgar and the 
death of Nelson were left to the tender mercies of hired 
rhymesters. 

We fear that the age of sea songs is past. Such nautical ditties 
as have in our day flowed from the pens of ballad-mongers are 
cast in a different mould. There is little to be said in praise of 
the jin de siecle people’s poet, who is content to chant the praises 
of the Old Kent Road, and to recount in shambling doggerel the 
kitchen-cupboard loves of cook and constable, or the cooings of 
barmaids and beer-bemused “Johnnies.” ‘Annie Laurie” does 
now-a-days just as well for the forecastle as anything else. Such 
inanities as ‘‘ Tarara-boom-de-ay” have found a home in the 
hearts of men whose grandsires sanz over bowls of “ flip” songs 
that are now heard only as lisped by wooden-throated tenors at a 
penny reading. You may write a song for a sailor, but you 
cannot make him sing it. 

Aan WALTERS. 








































May it please Your Highness.” 


Everysopy knows Froude’s. Our bow-windows have looked out 
upon the Strand for a longer time than is covered by any man’s 
memory, and we have become a part of history. Yet our own 
history is written, not in printed books, but in ledgers The 
unwritten motto of the house is “silence and discretion.” Our 
office is the temple of silence broken by hardly the ring of a coin; 
the smooth faces and grey hair of our partners and clerks are 
stamped with the hall-mark of discretion. We are playfully 
accused of keeping our new young men concealed in the strong- 
room until time has imparted to them the Froude bouquet and 
colour. Whatever be the maturing process, our clerks show a 
cheerful contentment, and sons, and again their sons, wear out 
frock-coats and blunt razors in Froude’s service long before 
grandsires have reconciled themselves to a well-paid retire- 
ment. 

No authorised history of the bank has ever been written, 
although such a history would form not uninteresting reading. 
Our books bear the signatures of kings and queens, princes and 
peers of every degrée and every country. There have been 
occasions when the credit, even the honour, of the loftiest 
personages have hung upon Froude’s silence and Froude’s cash. 
It is a great thing to be a banker. We know, as few can know, 
that the highest are as human as the lowest. Yet even I need to 
learn this lesson over and over again. A duke is still to me a 
duke, not a man with a ducal label. My respect rises auto- 
matically with the rank of my customer until it culminates 
before the awful presence of a king. The weakness is so common 
that this confession carries no shame. 

The books of Froude’s are full of stories in skeleton, and now 
that I have retired I may tell one or two discreetly, so that ‘the 
naked truth may not be reveeled. 
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One morning, many years ago, Mr. Cobbett, of the respectable 
firm of Cobbett & Saunderson, solicitors, was shown into my 
parlour. He was a hearty, full-blown man, whom the atmo- 
sphere of Bedford Row had failed to wither. 

“Mr. Froude,” said he, more loudly than one speaks in the 
bank, “do I see you well? Yes? Wealth, an active liver, and 
plenty to do, are grand specifics. Give me these, and I will 
dispense with wisdom. It has always seemed to me that your 
professional wise man is little better than a fully-developed 

rig.” 
. “Quite so,’ I observed drily. ‘ You have business with me?” 

“T have. Very good business too. You know Duke Frederick 
of Schwartzberg ?” 

I furtively took up the Almanach de Gotha, a work only less 
necessary in our business than Dod’s Peerage. 

“He has but recently succeeded his brother Duke Ernest,” I 
remarked. ‘ As Frederick, heir-presumptive to the dukedom, he 
had an account with us. Shall I call a clerk?” 

“Please do.” 

I instructed a clerk, and while we awaited his return my visitor 
favoured me with conversation. 

“Duke Ernest was a queer old stick, ten years or more older 
than this fellow Frederick, who is fifty or so.” 

“Fifty-three,” I put in. 

“Exactly. You are a miracle of accuracy, Mr. Froude. 
Fifty-three he is, and as lively as a youngster of three-and- 
twenty. For a bond fide reigning sovereign he is as pleasant a 
man as one could wish to meet. ‘Cobbett,’ he said to me 
yesterday, ‘put this job through for me, and I will make you 
a Knight of the Golden Sceptre.’ I shall have to hide the Order 
in my plate-chest, unless the Queen allows me to wear it, but 
Mrs. Cobbett will be entranced. The sceptre carries with it the 
title of Graf, and my wife will rank herself as a countess at the 
least.” The man bellowed with laughter. 

“TI suppose that the Schwartzbergs are related to our Royal 
Family ?” I said, bending over the Almanach. 

“No. It is almost the only German reigning house which is 
not. Ernest was not a marrying man; he thought too much of 
saving money. The old miser had a net revenue—a Civil List we 
should call it—of seventy thousand pounds a year, and did not 
spend twenty thousand. In thirty years he saved at least a 
million and a half, and with interest his personalty must have 
panned out at two millions.” 

I was greatly impressed. 
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“Two millions sterling ! 
deposit this sum with us?” 

Mr. Cobbett stared. 

“Bless you, no! Duke Ernest did not leave him a penny. All 
the money went to a young beggar called Wilhelm Oppenheimer, 
son of Countess Oppenheimer and——” 

“ And her husband?” said I delicately. 

“She never had a husband.” 

“Qh!” I observed. “And that is why Duke Ernest did not 
marry?” 

“One can only suppose so. In Schwartzberg they call young 
Oppenheimer Son Altesse Anonyme.” 

At this moment the clerk entered. 

“The Hereditary Prince Frederick of Schwartzberg,” said he, 
“has a balance of £242 13s. 2d.” 

“Thank you; that will do.” 

“ And Frederick, Duke of Schwartzberg,” remarked Mr. Cobbett 
when the clerk had retired, “ desires to increase his balance to 
£100,243 138, 2d.” 

“ He wants us to lend him £100,000?” 

“ Exactly.” 

* The security ?” 

“His life-interest in the revenues of the duchy, which, as I 
have told you, amount to at least £70,000 a year.” 

“ He will find the loan rather expensive.” 

“Why so? You will not charge more than five per cent. ?” 

“No; but we shall require a policy on his life for more than 
£100,000 as collateral security. This will cost him another five 
per cent., so that the Duke must expect to set aside at least 
£10,000 a year as the cost of the loan.” 

“You want the life-policy to repay automatically your advance 
when the Duke dies?” 

“ Quite so. But for the policy we should have no security for 
anything beyond the annual interest during Duke Frederick's 
ife.” 

“ He is willing to pay.” 

“ Well,” I said, “if he is willing to pay, and the insurance 
companies are willing to accept his life, and his revenues can be 
so mortgaged that we can be down upon them in case of default, 
the bank will not make any difficulty.” 

“So I thought, Mr. Froude, and so I told His Highness,” 
replied Mr. Cobbett, rising, and shaking me painfully by the 

hand. “ You will hear from me again on the subject. Good day 
to you, Mr. Froude.” 


Does the present Duke propose to 
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A few days later the solicitor returned to me and to the subject 
of Dake Frederick. 

“Mr. Froude,” cried he, producing a paper, “here is a pro- 
posal for an insurance of £150,000 which the Duke has signed 
with his own royal hand.” 

“ And the company ?” 

“The Paragon,” said he—“ sound as the Bank, and enterprising 
as a suburban builder. A first-class office. I should know 
because—this is sacred as between priest and sinner—I am an 
agent of the company myself.” 

“So you will be paid a commission by the company for the 
policy, and another by the Duke for getting the loan?” I ob- 
served, not without admiration. 

“Tt is a way we have,” he answered, smiling. 

The Paragon Life Office is an institution of unimpeachable 
credit, and I was quite willing to receive its policy. 

“Get me their acceptance of the risk,” I said, “and we will 
complete at once.” 

When the Duke of Schwartzberg signed a proposal for in- 
surance, he entered into a personal pledge that his habits of life 
were temperate in every respect, and that his health was good. 
The ordinary iusurer not only signs a declaration of this sort, but 
submits himself to the test of medical examination. . In the case, 
however, of kings and princes, and such unapproachable per- 
sonages, a company is usually satisfied with what I may venture 
to call their “public form.” Millions of pounds sterling are 
staked by British insurance institutions on the lives of royal 
beings upon no other evidence. “ Public form” is not untrust- 
worthy in these days of newspapers, when more is known by 
common report of the health and constitutions of prominent 
persons than the keenest doctor could discover during five 
minutes’ thumping and listening. The Duke of Schwartzberg 
had gone beyond precedent in giving a personal declaration at all, 
and I made no doubt that the insurance company would willingly 
accept him. I therefore looked upon the transaction as practically 
settled, and gave instructions to the bank’s solicitors to draft a 
formal bond. 

The eminent firm of Gatepaths, which has marched beside 
Froude’s as its legal guardian for uncounted generations, was not 
pleased. 

“T do not like these foreign revenues,” said old John Gatepath. 
“ How is one to foreclose on them in case of default? One cannot 
seize Schloss Schwartzberg ; the act might get us into difficulties 
-with the garrison, as well as supply a casus belli to this new and 
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self-conscious German Empire. You have really no security 
beyond the Duke’s word, and I would not risk eighteenpence on 
that.” 

“Come, come,” I said—“ the honour of a reigning prince is at 
least worth a crown.” 

John Gatepath smiled at the pleasantry. 

“Have your way, Froude. I will do my best to make the deed 
watertight, but don’t blame me if the bottom falls out.” 

So matters stood when the noisy Mr. Cobbett paid me his third 
4 visit. 
{ “Look there, Mr. Froude,” he shouted—“ look at that letter!” 
. I took up a document which he cast upon my table. The 
directors of the Paragon Company were deeply honoured by His 
Highness the Duke of Schwartzberg’s gracious proposal and would 
| be proud to meet his Highness’s wishes, provided that the other 
offices with whom it would be necessary to share so considerable 
a risk were equally accommodating. It was the kind of reply 
which I had anticipated. 

“This is all right,” I said, “as far as it goes.” 

“Tt goes a good way,” observed Mr. Cobbett. 

“Some little distance,” I answered cautiously. 

“Money is rather cheap just now,” the solicitor remarked 
rather irrelevantly, ‘‘and bankers cannot easily employ their 
funds.” 

“ Froude’s has no difficulty,” said I. 

“But even Froude’s likes to get more than two per cent.” 

“Froude’s can often get ten.” 

“The deuce you can! By Jove! why was I not born a 
banker ?” 

“T have almost been wishing lately that fate had designed me 
for the law.” 

“Ha! ha!” roared Mr. Cobbett. ‘“ You are thinking of the 
Paragon’s commission ? ” 

“T had thought of it.” 

“Come, Mr. Froude, let us get to business. The Dake wants 
some money at once.” 

I took up the Paragon Company’s letter, but made no other 
answer. 

“He thinks that an advance might be made pending com- 
1 pletion.” 

1 “We shall make no trouble about a hundred or two.” 
| “A hundred or two! He wants £20,000 to-day.” 

“ Confound the Duke!” I answered crossly. ‘ Why cannot he 
await the ordinary process of business ? ” 
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“Tt seems that he can’t. You know what imperious creatures 
these toy autocrats are. The man is even now at your doors ina 
four-wheeled cab.” 

I rose up in amazement. 

“The Duke of Schwartzberg—at the bank doors—in a four- 
wheeled cab! He must be shown into a proper room at once.” 

I rang my bell, greatly agitated. 

“No, no—not the Duke; his equerry, Count Sonnenschein.” 

My feelings were inexpressibly relieved. Accustomed as I am 
to lofty personages, the thought of a reigning Duke waiting my 
pleasure in a stuffy London cab filled me with intolerable em- 
barrassment. 

“ Sonnenschein is waiting for £20,000 in gold,” said Mr. Cobbett, 
“and he won’t be happy till he gets it.” 

Never is princely rank of more value than when its owner goes 
a-borrowing. I tried to jerk out an uncompromising “No,” but 
my respectful British tongue refused the negative. In fact, I was 
in a mighty difficulty. It is not unusual for banks to make small 
advances in the course of negotiations for an important loan, and 
my instinctive objection in this case was entirely on the score of 
amount. I would have handed the Duke’s equerry without hesi- 
tation as much as £2000, and it seemed a failure of respect to 
boggle over the additional cipher. 

“I believe the Duke wants the advance in gold,” said Mr. 
Cobbett, with his eyes upon me. 

“In gold!” I groaned. “Is Froude’s the Bank of England ? 
Does he know that £20,000 in gold weighs close on four hundred- 
weight ?” 

“T believe that Count Sonnenschein has brought an adequate 
sack.” 

“Tf I do this, where is my receipt ? ” 

“T am authorised to hand you the Duke’s personal acknowledg- 
ment.” 

The Duke’s lofty rank played the mischief with my judgment. 
I declare that, had he been anything less, the equerry might have 
sat in his cab until the police removed him for a nuisance before 
I satisfied the hunger of that adequate sack. My mistake was 
great, so great that only my partners and myself could appreciate 
its magnitude, and only my partners could fully express their 
appreciation in words. 

“ He shall have notes in return for the acknowledgment,” I said 
at length, “and his confounded equerry may go to the Bank of 
England for his gold. He can fill his adequate sack with bars or 
sovereigns or German coins, whichever he pleases.” 
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“German coin will, perhaps, be most useful,” said Mr. Cobbett 
calmly. 

Events up to this point, although rapid, had put on at 
least a show of decent deliberation, but now that I had put 
my trust in princes to the extent of £20,000, they broke 
into an unseemly rush which nearly carried my wits away with 
them. 

The first intimation that anything was wrong was contained in 
the Times of the following day. ‘The Duke of Schwartzberg,” I 
read in the Court News column, “ left Victoria last night on his 
way to the Continent.” 

It is not customary for the senior partner at Froude’s to consult 
his co!leagues, but when I had recovered from the shock of this 
most unexpected announcement, I called in Mr. George and 
Mr. Henry Froude, and plainly set the affair before them. My 
nephews were young men, but neither lacked experience, and 
George had some elements of shrewdness. 

“The loan was good business,” said Mr. George curtly, “ but 
this preliminary advance was ten times too great.” 

“Tam inclined to agree with you,” I answered, “ but I accept 
full responsibility. We can do nothing but wait.” 

“ Nothing,” said George Froude. 

It is never easy to wait upon important events with patience, 
and I fear that my clerks remarked the acidity of my temper. 
The stake was, in fact, £20,000 out of my own private fortune, a 
sum which, if lost, was clear thrown away upon a German Duke. 
He could not even give me a title which would inspire my friends 
with anything but ribaldry. 

The shock of the Dake’s departure—I already reckoned it as a 
flight, so greatly was my confidence shaken—was as nothing to 
the mortal blow I received a couple of days later. Mr. Cobbett, 
quiet, almost timid, visited me again, and he was accompanied by 
a gentleman whom I recognised as the secretary of the Paragon 
Company. 

“This is an awful business, Mr. Froude,” groaned the lawyer ; 
“ what must you think of me?” 

I was silent. 

“IT was never so treated in my life!” roared Mr. Cobbett in a 
flare of anger. ‘‘ Who would suspect a reigning sovereign of com- 
peting with common swindlers ?” 

“It was the real Duke then,” I said with some interest. I had 
half suspected a case of impersonation. 

“The real Duke? Nota doubt of it! We have known him for 
twenty years.” 
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“Then it may be all right after all. Surely it is not worth 
while for the Duke of Schwartzberg——” 

“Listen to me for a moment,” broke in the Insurance Company 
secretary. ‘“ When we got the Duke’s proposal we naturally 
thought it was made in good faith. But as a matter of precaution 
we wrote to our agents in Berlin. It was as well that we did. 
This Duke of Schwartzberg, who is rarely in this country, and 
when here is a most respectable person, is a very queer fowl in 
his own yard. We could put up with a little scandal—that would 
not affect our risk ; but the man’s life is rotten. He—he—drinks,” 
whispered the secretary ; “drinks brandy and beats his servants.” 

“Impossible!” I cried. ‘The reigning Duke of -——” 

“The reigning Duke of Schwartzberg is no better than a low 
sot,” said the secretary with emotion. ‘“ He tried to insure some 
time ago in Berlin, to insure against the life of his brother, Duke 
Ernest. His career was looked into and he was rejected—totally 
rejected at any price.” 

“But,” I cried, “surely it is only a question of price. You 
charge special rates in special cases—why not in this case also?” 

“Mr. Froude,” said the insurance expert gravely, “ we do not 
take a drunkard at any price. Even did we accept, the other 
offices, among whom one must divide so large a risk, would refuse 
to follow us. Delicacy of constitution is another affair altogether. 
But we would not take Duke Frederick with twenty years added 
to his real age ; we would not take him at all.” 

“ And he knew this?” 

“He must have known it. To pnt the matter plainly, he has 
swindled your bank out of £20,000 at the expense of a false 
declaration to us, at the expense of his entire character in this 
country. He is bankrupt in honour and credit ia England from 
this day onward.” 

Then the two men arose and left me with my thoughts. I can- 
not write with calmness of the details of this wretched experience. 
Every phase seemed designed to heap humiliation on my miserable 
head. The outspoken comments of old John Gatepath were 
grievous, but they were bearable as compared with the superior 
and silent coldness of my nephews and partners. Those young 
men were too proudly confident of personal infallibility to 
sympathise with the errors of their chief and uncle. As for 
old Gatepath, “We all make mistakes,” said he, “but we don’t 
often make such thundering big ones with our eyes open. I really 
should advise you to consult a doctor, Tom Froude, and hand over 

the business to young George.” 
“Tt was the man’s confounded rank,” I groaned. 
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“Just so. You never can see through the trappings to the 
bare skin. All the same, I am glad that I don’t have reigning 
sovereigns asking favours of me.” 

Urged by my partners I paid a visit to the Foreign Secretary, 
an old customer of ours. Lord G was a miracle of polite 
inutility. 

“T am exceedingly sorry to hear of this loss, but what can we 
do to assist you? One cannot arrest a sovereign, one cannot even 
dun him. A sovereign has no debts but those of honour, and the 
honour of Duke Frederick, between you and me, has never been 
but indifferent security. I will consult our Chargé d'affaires at 
Schwartzberg, but I have no hope of effecting anything, no hope 
at all. The Foreign Office, which has many functions, is as yet 
an inefficient agency for collecting debts. I may tell you in 
strict privacy that diplomatic relations with Schwartzberg are 
confined almost entirely to attending the Court balls. However, 
what I can do to help you shall be done most cheerfully.” 

I paid £20,000 out of my private funds, and then strove to 
wipe the matter as completely from my recollection as I had from 
the books of the bank. It may be thought that I accepted the 
perfidy of the Duke in as too hasty and wholesome a fashion as 
I had previously accepted his good faith. This was the outcome 
of my experience. Bankers live on trust; they inspire and give 
it freely. But trust is a tender plant which the touch of decep- 
tion instantly withers utterly. A bad debt is best written off 
and forgotten as soon as may be. We don’t want the public to 
hear of our bad debts. 

I should not have told this story at all but for its sequel. Only 

the rank of the principal made it in any way remarkable, and my 
interest in Froude’s is still too large for me to imperil its credit 
without good reason. Banks conceal their losses because they 
fear rumour, which has a trick of magnifying tens into hundreds 
with dangerous facility. But in this case the sequel absolves me 
from silence. 
* Twenty years passed without news of Duke Frederick. He did 
not come to England and he did not die. I should inevitably 
have heard of either event. How far the Insurance Company 
was right as to his habits I do not know, but it was certainly 
wrong in the conclusions which it drew from its supposed know- 
ledge. Duke Frederick lived to an advanced age, and, as it 
turned out, his life might have been insured with safety and 
profit. 


Twenty years passed, and one day in the summer of 1896 a 
clerk knocked at my door. 
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“Will you see Count Sonnenschein ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered, and a tall old man entered my parlour. 
He was a handsome bright-eyed old man with dull white hair and 
beard, and he had about him an atmosphere of dignity which was 
unmistakable. ‘“ Will you be seated, my lord?” I said. He sat 
looking at me with a curious smile puckering his eyes. 

“Tt is many years since you heard my name, Mr. Froude.” 

Count Sonnenschein! I looked at the card and tried to fit the 
name into my recollection. ‘“ Count Sonnenschein.” It suggested 
something, and presently there came back to me the words of 
Mr. Cobbett—gone now, poor fellow, to disturb the dead with 
his dreadful yoice—“ Count Sonnenschein has an adequate sack.” 

“Oh,” I murmured, “you are the Duke of Schwartzberg’s 
equerry !” 

“No,” he said—* I am the Duke of Schwartzberg himself.” 

I sat for a minute powerless, and then my hand moved towards 
the electric bell. 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Froude!” cried the Duke. ‘“ You cannot 
touch my person, and a scandal would neither be agreeable to me 
nor to you. You have a reputation to lose, Mr. Froude.” 

“Your Highness commands me,” I whispered, trembling 
violently. 

“That is right,” said the Duke serenely. “I owe you a 
conversation, and I owe you something more. The latter shall 
be paid first.” 

He tossed a paper towards me, and I saw lying on my table 
a cheque on the London office of the Deutscher Bank for 
£53,066 13s, 4d. 

“The cheque is all right though you may doubt it. It will 
repay your unwilling loan of £20,000 together with compound 
interest at five per cent. for a score of years.” 

The sight of the money calmed me. It brought me back to 
routine and my business habits. 

“Your Highness shall have a discharge in full, and, if you will 
condescend to accept them, my thanks.” 

“ That is all right, Mr. Froude,” said Duke Frederick comfort- 
ably. “You did me a great, if involuntary, service, and nothing 
pleases me better than this opportunity of quitting myself of the 
obligation. It was a desperate and really unpardonable fraud, 
but, believe me, I had little choice. The alternatives were bank 
robbery or burglary, and I must confess I inclined to the former. 
My royal brother Ernest was the real sinner. He left me without 
a penny of his fortune, and I had borrowed, borrowed from a lady, 


Mr. Froude, in anticipation of my succession to the Duchy and 
VOL. Oxx. 2mM 
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to Duke Ernest's millions. The stupid insurance companies 
would not take my life, and the lady’s reputation was at stake, 
for her husband might any day discover the transaction and put 
a brutal marital interpretation upon it. I was obliged to have 
the money and I robbed you in preference to breaking into a 
jeweller’s shop.” 

“Did Mr. Cobbett know?” I asked, with interest. 

“T should not care to set limits to the knowledge of the late 
Mr. Cobbett,” answered the Duke, laughing. “The forced loan 
has cost me much more than I reckoned for. It has kept me for 
twenty years out of London. I never had any surplus out of 
the revenues of the Duchy and young Oppenheimer wouldn’t 
die. You have heard of my unacknowledged nephew, Count 
Oppenheimer? In the event of his death without lawful heirs— 
which in his peculiar case meant his own sons or daughters—I 
was entitled, as the Crown, to Duke Ernest’s fortune. You may 
conceive the care with which I overlooked the young man’s 
relations with the other sex. He seemed indifferent to matrimony, 
but he gave me a terrible fright half-a-dozen years ago. He 
became engaged to a young wholesome German woman. The 
marriage seemed inevitable, and young wholesome German women 
are not commonly childless. However, a rival arose who quarrelled 
with Oppenheimer and left him grievously wounded in a duel 
with sabres. The wounds took so long in healing that the young 
woman became tired and married the rival. That incident cost 
me much anxiety. Well, Oppenheimer is dead now; he died 
childless and I have the cash. Hence that cheque of yours.” 

“ How did he die?” I asked, lacking discretion. 

“Tt is said that he drank too much after the defection of his 
mistress. But he must have been a poor creature. I am not 
exactly a teetotaler myself, yet I don’t die.” 

The Duke raised himself from the chair. 

“Let me show your Highness to your carriage!” I cried. 

“No thank you. I am ‘Count Sonnenschein, and I walked. 
Please remember that you have never seen the Duke of Schwartz- 
berg.” 

He passed out of the bank, leaniag on his stick. 

The cheque was all right, but I have grave doubts whether the 
death of Count Oppenheimer would bear investigation before a 
British jury. 

BENNET CoPPLESTONE. 
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St. Evremond and the Duchess Mazarin. 


Tue Court of Charles II. in the first years after the Restoration 
was the gayest and most brilliant of Europe, for the reaction 
from the strictness of Puritanism did not at once lead to the 
strictness of Catholic devotion, such as prevailed later, when 
James II. succeeded his brother, and to a less degree, but effectu- 
ally enough, at the Court of France, from the day when Louis XIV. 
took over the government from the hands of his mother and 
Mazarin. It was not astonishing therefore that choice spirits 
from other Courts—wandering stars compelled for any reason to 
travel out of their accustomed orbit—should be attracted to 
London. Three of these who had shone for a time at the French 
Court and there fallen under the very alarming cloud of a threat 
of the Bastille, were Grammont, St. Evremond, and the Duchesse 
Mazarin, the most beautifal and perhaps most adventurous of the 
famous nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. ; 

“There was but one Chevalier de Grammont,” St. Evremond 
wrote; that unique personality would require an article to itself. 
The other two, Charles de Marguelet de St. Denis, Sieur de St. 
Evremond, and Hortensia Mancini, Duchesse Mazarin, whose 
histories are so closely connected as to lend themselves to 
common treatment, are now touched upon. 


St. Evremond was of an old Norman family, who had inherited 
the barony of St. Denis le Guest, three leagues from Coutances ; 
St. Evremond-sur-]’Osin, from which he took the name he commonly 
bore, his appanage as third son of his father, was an estate 
dependent on his father’s seigneurie. He was born in 1610, and 
as he lived till he was over ninety, his life covers practically the 
whole of the 17th century, beginning when Henri IV. was on the 
throne * and lasting through the whole of Louis X{II.’s reign and 
sixty-two years of that of Louis XIV. 


* He was born on the Ist April, 1610, and Henri IV. was murdered on 
the 14th May of the same year. 
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Having at his father’s death a “légitime” of a younger son, 
amounting to 10,000 livres with a pension of 200 écus, he was 
intended for the magistrature, and in 1628, when eighteen years 
old, he began to study law. But in 1629 when Louis XIII. 
intervened in the war of the Mantuan succession, he gave up the 
study of law to enter on a military career. He achieved a good 
deal of distinction as a soldier, first in Piedmont under Marshal 
de Créqui, next on the Rhine, and in the Netherlands, where he 
came under the notice of Turenne. In 1642 he became intimate 
with the other famous French general of that age, the great 
Condé, at that time known as Duc d’Enghien and still very 
young. With him he fought side by side at Rocroi, and in the 
intervals of fighting the two young men studied together, St. 
Evremond making himself acquainted with Italian and Spanish 
literature, and with Montaigne, an author who more than any 
other influenced his opinions and character. His intimacy with 
Enghien—whom he nursed through a serious illness at this time 
—continued when the latter by his father’s death became Prince 
of Condé, and he was for some time busy at Dijon with the Prince’s 
succession; but when, soon after this, the second or Princes’ Fronde 
broke out, St. Evremond did not follow Condé into the camp of 
the insurgents, but continued on the side of the Queen Regent 
and Mazarin. The Duke of Longueville, Governor of Normandy, 
when taking arms against the Court, offered St. Evremond the 
command of the artillery of the insurgents, but this he refused, 
not certainly from any great affection for Mazarin, but possibly 
from a mixture of loyalty to Anne of Austria and a shrewd dis- 
trust of the cause of the Princes. He took part in the Civil War 
both with sword and pen, contributing two satirical pamphlets :— 
‘La Retraite du Duc de Longueville,’ and ‘L’Apologie du Due 
de Beaufort,’ both of which—though the former so much amused 
Mazarin that we are told he would laugh heartily ten years after 
at hearing it read again and again—are now a little caviare to 
any one who is not familiarly acquainted with all the persons 
who figure in de Retz’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Light literature of this kind had a great vogne in the France 
of the time of the Fronde. It was asa rule not published nor 
even printed—it might have been dangerous to do either—but it 
circulated from salon to salon and from ruelle to ruelle. The age 
of the salons had then recently begun. When the Court fixed 
itself at Paris the nobles also ceased to live in their chateaux, and 
built themselves hotels at Paris. The Temple and the Marais 
became centres of fashion, and one of the attributes of fashionable 
society in that day was, that everyone was able to express himself, 
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or still more herself, with an elegant simplicity of style. This was 
no doubt partly an effect of the Renaissance spreading from Italy 
to France; it is ascribed also to what would seem a less likely 
school of elegance or courtesy, the theological strife of the 
previous century, which, whatever its other effects, taught the 
governing classes to contend by word and writing, as well as by 
sword. From whatever cause, there was, between the death of 
Henri IV. and 1656, the date of the publication of Pascal’s 
‘Provinciales,’ which Sainte-Beuve takes as marking the perfection 
of the French language, a great deal of literary activity in the 
upper circles of Parisian society. One of the forms, and the 
most permanent, that this activity took was a systematic effort 
to improve the language as an organ of thought. Richelieu’s 
foundation of the Academy was his attempt to give this effort 
the direction and sanction of the Government. But his Academy 
was only one of many that came into existence at this time. 
Many of the most powerful literary influences of the day were 
hostile to Richelieu’s institution and thought its methods wrong, 
preferring the easy irregular style of Montaigne or Amyot to the 
regularity and uniformity that it is the nature of academies to 
promote. For some time after its formation Corneille was excluded 
from it; St. Evremond always held aloof from it, and a comedy in 
verse called ‘Les Académiciens’—in which the task of the Academy, 
“ passer huit ou dix ans 4 réformer six mots,” is ridiculed with a 
grace and wit that reminds us in places of ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes ’—was in part certainly his work.* 

St. Evremond’s military career came to an end with the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees. The contests with his pen—that he did not 
give up at the same time—proved a more serious danger to him. 

When Mazarin went in great state to St. Jean de Luz to settle 
the terms of the peace, St. Evremond went in his suite, as did 
many of the principal personages of the Court. Before going, he 
promised his friend the Marquis de Créqui, who was then Lieu- 
tenant-General and afterwards a Marshal of France, to write him 
an account of what he saw and heard at the conferences. The 
terms settled did not please the military party at the French 
Court, with Turenne at their head. As strengthening the 
frontier of France on the side of the Pyrenees and holding out 
hopes that by the marriage of Louis XIV. with the Infanta, 


* See Pelisson, ‘ Hist. de l’Académie Frangaise,’ pp. 69,70. “ Quelques 
autres m’ont assuré qu’elle étoit d’un gentilhomme Normand, nommé 
Monsieur de Saint-Evremond. . . . Cette piéce, quoique sans art et sans 
régles, et plutét digne du nom de Farce que de celui de Comédie, n’est pas 
sans -esprit, et a des endroits fort plaisans.” 
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France would [ultimately come into possession of the Spanish 
Netherlands, they have been generally thought to do credit to 
Mazarin’s statesmanship ; but at the time the recent successes of 
the French arms and the internal peace of the country made the 
military party think that the time had come for securing the 
Spanish Netherlands, which they had been disappointed not to 
have acquired at the Peace of Munster ten years before. This 
view St. Evremond expressed with great vigour in the letter he 
wrote to Créqui, in which he spoke with unnecessary and probably 
unjust bitterness of the personal motives he attributed to the 
Cardinal in the matter. The letter was not intended for publica- 
tion, but probably was to be circulated in manuscript. At any 
rate we know that it was sent to Mme. du Plessis Belliére, the 
mother of the Marquise de Créqui. 

Madame du Plessis Bellitre was so well known to be a friend of 
Fouquet, the finance minister under Mazarin, that her papers were 
examined on his arrest, and among them was found St. Evremond’s 
letter to the Marquis de Créqui. It had no bearing on the case of 
Fouquet, but Colbert disliked St. Evremond, and was not sorry 
to bring under the King’s notice a bitter criticism on his late 
minister, which he knew the King would resent, as it implied 
a censure on his own marriage as a betrayal of the interests of the 
State. 

St. Evremond was returning to Paris when he was met by a 
mescenger sent to tell him that an order for his arrest had been 
issued, and that it had been resolved to imprison him in the 
Bastille. It was obviously the more prudent course to hide him- 
self in Normandy, his own province, and take the first opportunity 
of crorsing the frontier. The King was very seriously displeased, 
and his displeasure lasted long. It was not till 1689—twenty- 
eight years after this—that he was willing to forgive the fault, 
and then St. Evremond, for reasons of which we shall have more 
to say, was unwilling to leave the English Court. 

The reasons for the King’s displeasure were not all personal. 
From the time that he decided to put no future Minister in the 
place of Mazarin, but to govern his kingdom by himself, he 
became more and more identified with the devout and orthodox 
party at his Court. Colbert, the chief of his ministers, was also 
dévot. In the case of both men, their religious strictness was 
compatible with a certain laxity of morality, at least in the 
application of its rules to crowned heads; but St. Evremond had 
no taste for dévots, whether of the orthodox school of Bossuet or 
those more influential in society though less favoured by the 
Court, the Jansenists of Port Royal. In one of his shorter 
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writings* he lays down the principles that “ une philosophie trop 
austére fait peu de sages; une politique trop rigoureuse peu de 
bons sujets; une religion trop dure peu d’imes religieuses qui 
le soient longtemps. Rien n’est durable qui ne s’accommode 4 la 
nature.” 

In religion and morals he belonged, as so many scholars in 
every age since the revival of learning have avowedly or un- 
avowedly belonged, to the school of the Sceptic and Epicurean 
Horace, the “parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens,” and the 
author of the maxim “ Vivere nature convenienter.” His im- 
mediate master in this school had been Montaigne, whose essays 
were then so much in vogue that it was said there was no gentle- 
man in the depth of his province who had not a copy of them on 
his mantel-shelf. Montaigne’s light and amiable scepticism, the 
very spirit of Horace, had been the reigning philosophy at the 
Court during the regency of Anne of Austria. St. Evremond 
wrote, in some stanzas addressed to Ninon de 1’Enclos in 1674:— 


“J'ai vu le temps de la bonne Régence, 
Temps ou la ville aussi bien que la Cour 
Ne respiroient que les jeux de l'amour; 
Une politique indulgente 
De notre nature innocente 
Favorisoit tous les désirs; 
Tout goat paroissoit légitime, 
La douce erreur ne s’appeloit point crime, 
Les vices délicats se nommoient des plaisirs.” 


His moderation and sweetness of temper, without a grain of 
cynicism, give a sort of pathos to the graceful lines in which he 
explains his creed to his friend the Comte d'Olonne. He is de- 
scribing the man “‘ qui sait vivre ici-bas.” 


“Tl vit loin du scrupule et de l’impiété; 
Sans craindre ou mériter les éclats du tonnerre: 
Il méle l’innocence avec la volupté, 
Et regarde les cieux sans dédaigner la terre. 


“Quand il faut obéir 4 la rigueur du sort, 
Il ne murmure point contre une loi si rude; 
Mais de ces vains discours qui combattent la mort, 
Il ne s’est jamais fait une ficheuse étude.” 


If these lines show too complacent a trust in our “nature 
innocente” to be compatible with a strict morality they may be 
read as a plea for that liberty of “using this world as not abusing 
it,” which is in harmony with the most moderate and reasonable 


* “Conversation de M. d’Aubigny avec M. de St. Evremond ” in ‘ Euvres 
Mélées’ de St. E. (ed. Giraud), tom. i. p. 54. 
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philosophy of the old pagan world, and not alien to certain aspects 
of Christian teaching, however much it may conflict with the 
Stoicism of one and the asceticism of the other. The prose 
description of himself, written as the result of a long retrospect 
of life when he was eighty-six years old, denies that he ever 
assumed in his own practice the licence which he thought a 
“ politique indulgente ” might fairly allow to others. He says he 
was “un philosophe également éloigné du superstitieux et de 
Yimpie; un voluptueux qui n’a pas moins d’aversion pour la 
débauche que d’inclination pour les plaisirs.” And in another 
place he writes:—‘“Je n’ai presque jamais senti ce combat 
intérieur de la passion et de la raison: la passion ne s’opposoit 
point & ce que j’avois envie de faire par devoir; et la raison 
consentoit volontiers 4 ce que j’avois envie de faire par plaisir.”* 

If he had gone wrong, it had been from vice deceiving him as 
to its true character, appearing to be ouly a harmless indulgence, 
when it really was a crime. This confession shows no doubt the 
weak side of Horatian Epicureanism ; our judgment is so liable to 
be led astray that we need some fixed external standard to en- 
lighten and reinforce it. St. Evremond himself was probably one 
of the happy minority in whom the desire of pleasure does not 
attain to the force of a passion strong enough to resist the dictates 
of reason and benevolence. 

In the Epicurean world of that day Ninon de 1’Enclos was, as 
St. Evremond said, the Leontium, and he was himself among the 
earliest of Ninon’s friends. He was a few years her senior, and 
was distinguishing himself as a soldier with Condé when she first 
appeared in the world. He is said to have induced her not to go 
into a convent on her mother’s death. Whether he was some- 
thing more than a friend, ono feels that it would be the height of 
indiscretion, in an atmosphere of such décence and bienséance as 
surrounded her, to enquire too narrowly. If he was ever her 
lover, he illustrated what was said of her, that she made a sure 
and devoted friend of a discarded lover, and solved the problem 
of the conversion of love into friendship, for, for seventy years 
there was no break in their friendship, and through all his long 
exile they kept up a correspondence, touching in its affectionate 
constancy, till they both reached the extremity of old age. 

But my present paper has to do with another lady, who 
received much devout homage from St. Evremond, and I must 
not spend my time upon Ninon de |’Enclos. Hortensia Mancini 


* From a letter written in 1671 to Maréchal de Créqui in ‘ Euvres Mélées’ 
de St. E. (ed. Giraud), tom i. p. 90. 
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was the favourite niece and principal heiress of Cardinal Mazarin, 
the wife of the man who was chosen by the great minister to 
perpetuate, as a duke and peer of France, the obscure Sicilian 
name that had attained, by his means, a world-wide distinction. 
The fortunes of the Mazarin family are more romantic than any 
fiction, and those of the nieces, Mancinis or Martinozzis, whom he 
brought to France to serve as counters in the great game of 
ambition he was playing, would furnish matter for several 
romances of adventure. These are related with much other 
interesting historical matter in M. Amédée Renée’s ‘ Les Nitces 
de Mazarin. If space permitted I should have liked to describe 
the adventures of all three sisters, Olympia, Maria and Marianna, 
as well as giving those of Hortensia in fuller detail. As it 
is, I must confine myself almost entirely to the parts of Hor- 
tensia’s history which brought her into close relations with St. 
Evremond. 

Hortensia was the youngest but one of all the Cardinal's 
nieces, and by common consent the most beautiful. She was 
not only this, Mme. de la Fayette tells us, but “one of the 
most perfect beauties of the Court.” “Tl ne lui manquait que 
de l’esprit, pour étre accomplie, et pour lui donner la vivacité 
qu'elle n’avoit pas. Oe défaut méme n’en étoit pas un pour tout 
le monde, et bien des gens trouvoient son air languissant et sa 
négligence capables de se faire aimer.” To know the value set 
upon the “air languissant” in that day, we have only to look at 
the famous Lely pictures in the Hampton Court Gallery. But 
besides her beauty, she was understood to be the destined heir 
of the lion’s share of the Cardinal’s enormous wealth. All the 
nieces had large portions—each it was said 400,000 crowns— 
and their husbands held highly paid governments. But Hortensia 
was to have the residue, amounting, as some said, to twenty-eight 
million livres, with the Palais Mazarin and its inestimable art 
treasures. The husband who should be chosen was to take the 
name and arms of Mazarin and continue the family. With such 
attractions Hortensia naturally had as many suitors as Helen or 
Penelope; one of the first was the exiled and penniless heir of 
the English throne, who asked her hand of Mazarin in 1655; but 
at that time Cromwell was still living, and the chances of Charles’ 
restoration not hopeful, and his request, twice repeated, was 
refused. The Prince of Portugal, heir presumptive to a sickly 
brother, was also rejected, as was the reigning Duke of Savoy, 
who was a French prince of the blood through his mother. 
Among the French subjects of whom the Cardinal thought, were, 
the Duke of Candale, an illegitimate descendant of Henri_IV., 
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the great Turenne—who however withdrew his claims when he 
found the lady was not willing to be married even to a hero fifty 
years old—the Duke of la Feuillade, and the Prince du Courtenay ; 
the last named was the descendant of a famous family that had 
given Counts to Edessa on the Euphrates in the days of the 
Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem, and Latin Emperors to Con- 
stantinople in the thirteenth century. Though the Prince who 
now aspired to Hortensia’s hand was a mere soldier of fortune, 
the wealth of Mazarin might have raised him from the dunghill 
and set him with princes. 

But Mazarin in the end gave up what he must have seen to be 
a Quixotic design: the actual choice he made was, however, so 
unfortunate that he could hardly have done worse. The eccen- 
tricities of the husband he selected, and the matrimonial troubles 
of the Duc and Duchesse Mazarin* would require a volume to 
themselves. It must suffice here to say that in his insane jealousy, 
in order to put a stop to the King’s visits to the Duchess, he 
condemned her to constant travelling, dragging her from his 
government of Bretagne to his government of Alsace; he made 
no provision for their accommodation on their journeys, and this 
régime of perpetual motion went on for some years, during which 
she brought three or four children into the world; he paid no 
regard to her condition at these times, and she was always afraid 
that her confinement might take place in some wretched inn or 
some lonely manor-house. And an insane devotion soon came to 
reinforce his jealousy. He hacked and mutilated with his own 
hand the nude statues, chefs-d’ceuvre of ancient art, in the Palais 
Mazarin; he had nudities of Titian and Correggio painted over ; 
he made his servants exchange their functions by lot, the lot as 
he held, showing the will of God; t he had law-suits going on in 


* Not de Mazarin, though they are commonly so called, Mazarin being 
a surname, not the name of a fief. M. Forneron, ‘ Louise de Kéroualle,’ 
p. 97, n.i., tells us that in contemporary papers in the French Foreign 
Office, wherever the clerk has written de Mazarin, the minister has crossed 
out the particle. St. Evremond, so far as I have seen, always speaks of 
la Duchesse Mazarin. In Clarendon the Duke of Hamilton, as we should 
say now, is always Duke Hamilton, but in that case Hamilton is a place 
as well as a surname. 

t Voltaire wrote of this freak :— 


“Craignant de faire un choix par sa faible raison, 
Il tirait aux trois dés les rangs de sa maison. 
Le sort d’un postillon faisait un secrét«ire ; 

Son cocher étonné devient homme d’affaire ; 
Un docteur hibernois, son trés-digne aumonier, 
Rendit grace au destin qui le fit cuisinier.” 
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half the Parlements of France, at the cost of his wife’s fortune, 
while she was left in straits for want of money ; he even, for the 
good of her soul, prohibited “mouches” and laid violent hands 
on her diamonds; when she resisted, he applied to the Grand’- 
chambre of the Parlement of Paris to order her confinement in a 
convent or in the Bastille. At last she lost patience, and one 
evening fled from Paris on horseback in man’s clothes, under the 
escort of a retainer of the Chevalier de Rohan.* She rode first 
to Nancy, where the young Duke of Lorraine, proud to serve a 
distressed lady, gave her an escort to Geneva. Her love of 
adventure seems to have made her thoroughly enjoy this escapade ; 
at Geneva we hear of her in the wildest spirits. At Milan she 
found her sister Maria, who was married to Prince Colonna, the 
Constable of Naples, and had a villa at Rome she could give her 
sister to live in. But Hortensia’s restless spirit would not let 
her stay at Rome, though Louis XIV. got her a pension of 
24,000 livres, charged on her own revenues, on condition that 
she lived there. The pension was a mere pittance for a lady of 
her habits. Lauzun said: “Vous la mangerez au premier 
cabaret,” but she accepted it and left Paris for Rome. This was 
in February, 1671, and in June, 1672, news came to Mme. de 
Sévigné from her daughter in Provence that the two sisters, the 
Duchess Mazarin and Mme. Colonna,t had arrived in Aix in 
men’s clothes, and had been arrested there.t 

The idea of flight originated, Hortensia tells us, with her sister, 
who was also now the unfortunate wife of a husband grown 
jealous. They left Rome with their robes on over their doublet 
and hose, and in that condition arrived at Civita Vecchia at 
2 o'clock in the morning, and had to conceal themselves in the 
woods till the fishing-boat that was to take them to Provence 
could be found. They were eight days at sea before reaching 
Ciotat, whence they rode to Marseilles. There their toilette was 
in such a condition that Mme. de Grignan sent them “jusqu’a 
des chemises” and laughed at them for travelling “en vraies 
héroines de roman, avec force pierreries, et point de linge blanc.” 
They talked of going on to Montpellier, but the news that an 
emissary of her husband was on his way to the South, made 
Hortensia leave her sister in haste and take refuge in Savoy, where 


* The same brave and reckless roué who in 1674 lost his head for a 
conspiracy to bring the Dutch to invade France. 

t She is generally spoken of in the memoirs of the time as “ La Conné- 
table.” 

¢ See Mme. de Sévigné’s letter of 20th June, 1672, vol. iii. p. 8, and the 
passage from Malle. de Scudéri’s letter to Bussy-Rabutin in a note. 
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Charles Emmanuel—one of her old suitors—was reigning Duke. 
There she stayed quietly for three years, giving herself up, as 
St. Evremond tells us, to study and reflection. She kept upa 
miniature Court at Chambéry where she received all the fashion- 
able world of France, on their way over the Mt. Cenis to Italy. 
In the winter she was at Turin dazzling that gay Court with her 
beauty and her unrivalled skill in ajustement. At Chambéry she 
met the Abbé de St. Réal, a young Savoyard, whom she engaged 
as her secretary and tutor, a brilliant writer and estimable man, 
who for a time followed her to England, and there compiled her 
memoirs. Unfortunately he belonged to a vicious school of 
historians, who thought it their business to embellish history 
till it resembled romance,* and there was much, no doubt, in 
Hortensia’s history that lent itself only too easily to this treat- 
ment. The result is that her memoirs can only be quoted with 
caution. 

Her sojourn in Savoy came to an end with the death of the 
Duke in 1675. The reason that had till then made Savoy an 
agreeable residence for her was not likely to make her a persona 
grata to the widowed Duchess, who now became Regent. So she 
recommenced her wanderings, the promised land being this time 
England, of which she might have been Queen had her uncle 
foreseen that Charles Stuart would recover the throne of his 
ancestors. Switzerland, Germany and Holland saw strange 
adventures. She is even said to have ventured within six leagues 
of Paris. St. Evremond speaks of her at this time as “cette 
belle innocente persécutée”; Mme. de Sévigné apostrophises her 
* Ah! la folle, la folle.” 

On the last day of the year 1675, she arrived in London, “en 
habit de cavalier,’ accompanied by two women and five men, 
“sans compter un petit More, qui mange avec elle.’t She 
professed to have come to visit her cousin, Mary Beatrice of Este, 
who had lately married the Duke of York; but about the real 
objects of her coming there is still a good deal of mystery. Her 
arrival was most unwelcome to the Dachesses of Portsmouth and 


* His chef-d’euvre, ‘La Conjuration des Espagnols contre Venise,’ is 
practically an historical romance, which served as the foundation of 
Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 

t Quoted from a despatch of Ruvigny to Pomponne by M. Forneron 
(‘ Louise de Kéroualle,’ p. 94). She came under the eminently suitable 
escort of Grammont, whose brilliant time at the English Court was twelve 
or fourteen years before; but he was probably occasionally employed in 
unrecognised diplomatic work. He returned shortly after with the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who went to France in high dudgeon. Ib., pp. 101-103. 
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Cleveland, and to Danby, the chief Minister of Charles, who were 
all deeply interested in the French alliance being maintained. 

Nell Gwyn, who, while making no pretensions to character or 
position, piqued herself on being an Englishwoman and (according 
to a well-known story) a Protestant, and detested the French 
favourite, went into mourning, explaining that she wore it for 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, who was as good as dead, now this 
beautiful rival Duchess had landed in England. Courtin, the 
French ambassador at the English Court, was seriously alarmed, 
feeling sure that if the Duchess Mazarin became ruling favourite, 
she would use her influence against the French alliance. When 
he sounded Charles on the subject, the King said he had a warm 
friendship for the lady, but would not let the cabals prevail that 
wished to entangle him with her. “Still,” Courtin wrote to Louis, 
“she is so beautiful that the King, who talks to her more willingly 
than to any one else, will probably yield to temptation.” He 
therefore urges that she be got back to France at any cost; she 
would go back, if promised 50,000 livres and that she should not 
be forced to cohabit with her husband. But Louis was un- 
willing to put pressure on the Duke. As the Duchess could not be 
got out of England, Courtin thought it his duty to pay assiduous 
court to her, and his letters to France give us many amusing 
accounts of her life. She stayed with her cousin the Duchess of 
York at St. James’ Palace, but she was much with a very youthful 
friend, the Countess of Sussex, who was a daughter of the King 
by the Duchess of Cleveland, and had rooms at Whitehall, in 
which the King was often to be found. The ambassador watches 
her at high mass at the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy, and 
reports that she seemed “ bien rebutée” at being kept so long at 
church. He constantly invites her to play hombre at his hotel ; 
when the play goes on at her apartment, he sits in a corner by 
the fire for a couple of hours reading Appian or the ‘ Annals’ of 
Tacitus from the Library the Abbé de St. Réal has collected there. 
He records how the Portuguese ambassador is in love with her, 
and how poor St. Réal, who had followed her from Chambéry, is in 
despair at the prospect of her advancement at Whitehall. Louvois 
replies with many compliments to her address, which the am- 
bassador is evidently intended to show her. 

For the whole of the years 1676 and 1677 the Duchess Mazarin 
is & constant subject of the reports of Courtin and his successor 
Barrillon. We are told of her listening to the French musicians 
of Louis XIV.’s band, who played in St. James’ Park at 11 o’clock 
in the summer evenings; we hear of her dancing the furlane with 
& guitar; of her romping with little Lady Sussex. Courtin 
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admires and appreciates not only her beauty, but her wit and her 
amiability, but he complains that she is never open with him. 
He never discovers in whose interests she came to England, nor, 
so far as I know, has any evidence been made public in this 
country to show whethe: she was employed by William of Orange 
and the Dutch statesmen, who were the persons most interested 
in detaching England from France, or was acting on her own 
account. We know from other sources that, whether or not she 
had ever desired to supersede the Duchess of Portsmouth, she 
very soon ceased to desire it. I wish it were possible to believe 
that the Roman aristocrat scorned to compete with the Breton 
aristocrat for the bad eminence she occupied ; the laxity of our 
Duchess’ character, and the low moral tone of court society, both 
in England and France, on the subject of royal mistresses, forbid 
us to put so charitable a construction on her withdrawal. It is 
most probable that the story generally told to account for this is 
true, viz., that she fell in love with the Prince of Monaco, who 
was in England at this time, and was more than once met by 
Courtin at supper parties at which the Duchess also was present. 

A little essay on friendship that St. Evremond addressed to her 
in 1676 has two significant passages in this connection. In one 
he says, “If my wishes were granted you would be ambitious, and 
would govern those who govern others.” In the other he refers 
to the case of three other ladies (one of them the Countess of 
Carlisle, known to us from Browning’s ‘ Strafford’) who might 
have accomplished anything “if they had not spoiled by their 
heart all that they might have effected by their intellect.* 

It is difficult to realize that a man of the character of St. Evre- 
mond, sixty-six years old, an Epicurean, no doubt, but a moralist 
quand méme, should have expressed regret in writing to a lady 
young enough to be his daughter, in whom he felt a tender 
interest, that she had not risen to the ambition of becoming 
Charles ITI.’s mistress. 

It is possible that what he contemplated may have been a 
divorce of Charles from his neglected Portuguese Queen, and his 
marriage to the Duchess Mazarin, thus repairing the neglect of 
her uncle to secure her the crown of England in expectancy. 

Whether or not St. Evremond had any hand in bringing the 
Duchess to England, there is no doubt that her arrival made his 
exile brighter to him. Before she came his great resource had 
been the friendship of Grammont, a delightful companion, no 
doubt, and one who needed much an older friend to act as mentor. 
But Grammont had, in spite of his mentor’s advice, persevered in 


* «(uvres Mélées’ de St. Evremond, par O. Giraud, i. pp 153 and 150. 
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the wisest design he ever formed, and married the charming but 
undowered Elizabeth Hamilton, and soon afterwards returned to 
France, whence he came to England only for occasional flying 
visits. Still, without any very intimate friend, the cosmopolitan 
society of Charles II.’s Court, its gaiety and licence could not have 
been uncongenial to St. Evremond, and he was certainly a persona 
grata with the King, who appointed him to the office of Keeper 
of the Ducks and Governor of Duck Island in St. James’ Park— 
the creation of Charles II. that, more than any other of bis doings, 
keeps his memory alive to Londoners of the present day. The 
salary of this sinecure appointment is, it may be presumed, the 
“pension” which Dr. Johnson in his life of Waller speaks of 
St. Evremond as haying enjoyed.* The arrival of the Duchess 
Hortensia, however, made England a still more attractive resi- 
dence; so much so that after this he lost all desire to go back to 
France. He could hardly have known her before his exile, for in 
1661 she was only fifteen, though in that year she was married. 
He would no doubt have known the elder nieces at the French 
Court, though he was never a warm friend of the Cardinal. 

When she came to England she was a woman of thirty, who 
had seen only too much of the world, especially on its seamy side, 
but as beautiful as she had ever been, “ with a complexion of 
prodigious brilliancy, black curls that played as they pleased, 
proud to cover so fair a head, a voice so sympathetic that one 
could not hear her speak without emotion, a mouth so mobile that 
it lent an inexpressible grace even to her mimicry of the strange 
grimaces of others, eyes that combined the beauties of all colours 
and could be melting or serious according to her varying moods.” 
This is the description we have from St. Evremond, written, not 
in his enthusiastic youth, but when he was sixty-six, and he sums 
up thus: “ C’est le plus beau tour de visage que la peinture ait 
jamais imaginé.”{ In her youth she had not been credited with 


* To judge by the frequent mentions of him in writings of that time, 
St. Evremond’s reputation must have been great at Charles’ Court. Sir 
W. Scott, who knew the literature of that age very well, makes the young 
Earl of Derby in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ when malcontent with the budget 
of news that has come from London say: “I expected something from 
St. Evremond or Hamilton—some new plays by Dryden or Lee, and some 
waggery or lampoons from the Rose Coffee House,” vol. ii. p.7. There 
is the slight inaccuracy here that was so common in Sir Walter, for 
Hamilton had left England twelve or thirteen years before the Popish 
plot. 

t Another portrait of her is to be found at vol. ii., p. 446, of M. Giraud’s 
ed. of St. Evremond’s work. It would be more interesting to have a por- 
trait of her by pencil or brush, but I have not been able to find one. One 
used to be in the Hampton Oourt Gallery, but has been lost sight of. 
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esprit ; but in her eventful life since her marriage she had found 
time to cultivate her intellect, and her salon, at first in St. James’ 
Palace, afterwards at Chelsea, was frequented by the choicest 
spirits of both England and France. 

Of these, St. Evremond was her most constant and devoted 
attendant; he often wrote her letters for her, for, though Bayle 
at this time bears witness to her intelligence, her studious habits, 
her love of reading and her pleasure in conversing with savants, 
she never could express herself well in writing, and St. Evremond 
had to find fault with both her constructions and her orthography. 
And, when her husband had resort to vexatious proceedings against 
her, after her arrival in England, St. Evremond drew up for her 
the “factum” or statement of her case in reply, to be submitted 
to the Parlement. La Fontaine, who was the friend of her 
youngest sister, the Duchesse de Bouillon, would not in his old 
age cross the Channel to pay his devotions to Hortensia, but he 
sent a copy of verses to “ Mazarin, des Amours déesse tutélaire,” 
who had as her portion from heaven, grace, beauty, intellect, and 
the qualities of heart, and yet a certain undefinable charm beyond 
all those that made the whole world her worshippers. He calls 
for her éloge, and adds— 


“Je pourrois en charger le Dieu du double mont, 
Mais j’aime mieux St. Evremond.” 


But amidst all the flattery of poets, the Duchess gradually fell 
deeper into pecuniary embarrassment. When she first came to 
England, Charles II. allowed her a pension of £4000 a year, and 
though this was withdrawn, apparently on the occasion of her 
love affair with the Prince of Monaco, it was very soon restored 
to her, the King professing to give it her in gratitude for the 
Cardinal’s liberality to him in his exile. She was also allowed to 
inhabit “le Pavillon de Saint-James.” Her pension was con- 
tinued through the reigns of Charles and James. We know from 
a famous description in Macaulay’s ‘ History of England ’* that 
she was one of the brilliant company in the gallery of Whitehall 
on the Sunday evening the Ist of February, 1685, that preceded 
Charles’ seizure with the illness that proved fatal. 





I am told it is now at Windsor. Horace Walpole had one at Strawberry 
Hill, and there was one, Lysons tells us, ina house belonging to Mr. G. H. 
Drummond the banker at Great Stanmore, Middlesex. This was by Carlo 
Maratti, and Walpole’s picture was a copy of it. The Drummond collec- 
tion, which came originally from the Duke of St. Albans, was sold at 
Christie’s in June, 1840. 

* Vol. i. p. 430 ff. The most graphic touches of this description came 
from Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ under date of February 6th, 1685. 
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The Revolution of 1688, which dethroned her cousin, Mary 
Beatrice, and introduced the champion of Protestantism as King, 
was a threatening event to the Duchess, and her sister, the 
Duchess of Bouillon, who was in England at the time of 
James IJ.’s flight, endeavoured to get leave to take Hortensia 
with her to Rouen. A return to France would have been un- 
pleasant; for her husband had for thirty years been attacking 
her with his favourite weapons of actions-at-law, and insisted on 
her returning to him or retiring to a convent. 

It was not easy to stay in England, if she lost her pension, as 
she did fora time. But it was still less easy to leave England ; 
for she was heavily in debt, and her husband, though anxious to 
bring her back to France and cite her before the Grand’-chambre, 
would not expend any of her wealth that was in his hands in 
satisfying her creditors, who, he said, were heretics, and might 
without sin be defrauded. So she needs must stay in England, 
greatly to the joy of St. Evremond; and her friends, some of 
whom, ¢.g., Mulgrave and Sunderland, never altogether lost their 
political influence, induced the new Government to grant her a 
new pension of half the amount of her former one. She was 
turned out of St. James’ Palace, perhaps not for some years, for 
it was not till 1694 that she moved to Chelsea, where she spent 
the last five years of her life. Miss Hawkins says* that she 
lived in Lindsey House, which was afterwards occupied by the 
Moravian Brethren and Count Zinzendorf, their bishop.t It 
stood by the river, and the Duchess thought the air there purer 
than that of London. St. Evremond, now eighty-four years of 
age, was domiciled in her house, and presided over the concerts 
she gave there, writing the words and sometimes the music per- 
formed, but leaving the graver pieces, “overtures, choruses, and 
symphonies,” to more able musicians. The performances, we are 
told, were good, the instrumental performers being the most 
eminent masters of the time, the singers women from the theatres. 
They were dramatic, and Sir J. Hawkins considers that these 
concerts at Lindsey House were the real beginning of Italian 
opera in England. 

The company at them was “the principal nobility and persons 


* Memoirs of Miss L. M. Hawkins, i. p. 29. 

t Wheatley and Cunningham, ‘ London Past and Present,’ ii. p. 400. 1t 
was the next house to Battersea Bridge on the Middlesex side, and had 
originally belonged to the Earl of Lindsey, who commanded for Charles I. 
at Edgehill, and to his descendants Dukes of Ancaster. 

} Sir J. Hawkins’ ‘ History of Music,’quoted in his daughter’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
ut supra. 
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distinguished for wit and genius,” who came not only for music 
and conversation, but as St. Evremond, who had never been 
gambler like his friend Grammont, lamented, for basset. Basset 
was still a new game, and the height of the fashion. Evelyn was 
shocked at seeing it played, amid piles of gold, at Whitehall on 
the last Sunday evening of Charles II.’s life. St. Evremond dis- 
liked it, because the Duchess, whose financial difficulties were 
thickening around her, was out of temper when she lost. She 
was so insolvent that she was a defaulter for her rates all the 
time she lived in Chelsea,* and we are told that the fine company 
who attended her dinners or conversaziones used to leave money 
under their plates to pay for their entertainment. Her husband 
ceased in 1680 to allow her any income; it is probable that by 
that time the greater part of the vast fortune she had inherited 
had been squandered in the two hundred law-suits he was 
carrying on in all the Parlements of France. Whether basset did 
anything to recruit her finances or not, it became a passion with 
her. “Elle passe des nuits 4 tailler la banque, elle oublie son 
bouffon Maurice, son chien Chop, son chat Pussy et son perroquet 
Pretty. Le jour, elle va en bateau sur la Tamise acheter des 
curiosités aux vaisseaux qui reviennent des Indes. Les journées 
passées aux courses de Newmarket sont moins monotones: on est 
& cheval dés cing heures du matin, on crie done quand on tient 
un pari, on se coudoie dans la foule ; on entend le soir des drames 
de Shakespeare ; la nuit, souper aux huitres.”’t 

St. Evremond did not like Shakespeare, and he would not have 
been at home at Newmarket, nor at the hunts or cock-fights, 
which we are told the Duchess frequented. But, notwithstanding 
the basset and the racing, the old man continued the devoted 
admirer of her beauty and intellect. He wrote to her—‘ Your 
thoughts were always worth more than mine. I used to under- 
stand the connexion of them better than you. Now there is 
nothing you do not know.” After her death, he said, “ Her 
beauty preserved its brilliancy to the last moment of her life. 
She was once the greatest heiress in Europe ; her evil fortune has 
reduced her to have nothing, and magnificent in her poverty, she 
has lived more honourably than the richest could live.” “With 
the beauty of ancient Greece Mme. Mazarin had the virtue of 
ancient Rome,” a judgment which we must confess might have 
astonished Lucretia or the mother of the Gracchi. 

Besides the basset and the betting, Evelyn tells us that the 
Duchess had another foible. She “is reported to have hastened 


* Lysons’ ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 58-9. 
t ‘Forneron, ‘ Louise de Kéroualle,’ p. 207. 
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her death by intemperate drinking strong spirits.”* St. Evre- 
mond had hinted the same in a poetical epistle to her—“ Moins 
d’eaux fortes, de vins blancs, vous irez jusqu’a cent ans.” She 
died on the 11th June, 1699, only fifty-two years old, and after a 
very short illness. There was no growing old for her, no failure 
of powers. When over fifty she wrote, “I have never felt better, 
and have never been more beautiful” ; and not only St. Evremond, 
who cannot be considered an impartial witness, but Lord Sunder- 
land also confirms this testimony. 

Her youngest sister the Duchess of Bouillon, and her son the 
Due de la Meilleraye came when they heard of her illness, but 
neither was in time to find her alive. “She died seriously,” St. 
Evremond says, “avec une indifférence chrétienne pour la vie.” 
The adjective reads a little strangely, for no one in modern times 
has been more frankly pagan than the Duchess Mazarin, and her 
friends St. Evremond and Ninon. To be a pagan like her was at 
any rate better than to be a devout Christian of the type of her 
husband. No one could wish a more humane and sensible judge 
than Mme. de Sévigné, who wrote of the Duchess in 1689, “ Disons 
avec Saint-Evremond qu'elle est dispensée des régles ordinaires, 
et qu’on voit sa justification en voyant M. de Mazarin.” ¢ 

St. Simon’s obituary notice is not uncharitable, if a little 
cynical: “Sa vie a fait tant de bruit dans le monde, que je ne 
m’arréterai pas 4 en parler. Malheureusement pour elle sa fin y 
répondit pleinement et ne laissa de regrets qu’a St. Evremond.” t 

Her husband got possession of her body, after difficulty with 
the creditors, against whom he had to appeal to the courts. St. 
Simon says that he carried it about with him for a year from one 
of his houses to another, till, after a temporary sojourn at Notre 
Dame de Liesse, where the country people prayed to her as a 
saint, and brought their rosaries to touch her body, she was 
finally laid by the side of her uncle at the Collége des Quatre 
Nations in Paris. 

St. Evremond lived a few years longer, and continued an 
Epicurean to the end. ‘At 88,” he said, in a letter to Ninon, 
who was but ten years his junior, “I eat oysters every morning, 
I dine well, I sup not badly. When young, I admired only 
intellect, less attached to the interests of the body than I ought 
to have been; to-day I repair as well as I can the mistake I then 


* Diary, 11th June, 1699. 

t Letter of 13th August, 1689, vol. ix. p. 73. Mme. de S. had lately 
been seeing the Duke at Port Louis. “C’est un fou: il est habillé comme 
un gueux; la dévotion est tout de travers dans sa téte.” 

t ‘Mém,’ ii. p. 293. 
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made.” His letters at the end of his life are many of them on 
subjects of gastronomy, such as wines and truffles. It is almost 
as if the Epicurean philosopher had sunk into the Epicure. In 
1671, when he was still of the moderate age of sixty-one, he drew 
up for his friend, the second Marshal de Créqui, his reflections on 
the advantages and disadvantages of old age. In this he treats 
gently the selfishness of old age and its care for creature comforts: * 
“Rien ne nous cccupe tant que nous-mémes, qui sommes sur le 
point de nous manquer.” “Nous devenons plus chers, 4 mesure 
que nous sommes plus préts de nous perdre.” Onur life is like our 
wealth ; we squander it when we think we have abundance. 
“ L’économie ne devient exacte que pour ménager le peu qui nous 
reste.” In old age the mind clings closer to the body, not for 
any pleasure it finds in such close connexion, but because both 
seek to give one another the mutual support, the need of which 
they feel. 

He died in September, 1703, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in Poets’ Corner, owing, it is said, to the friendship of Dr. 
Birch, one of the canons, the son-in-law of his friend Waller. Bishop 
Atterbury thought the place unsuitable for a foreigner, who was 
but a minor poet, and who, he says, had avowed Atheism on his 
dJeath-bed. But St. Evremond was never an Atheist, and if one 
admits him to have been an Epicurean, he would not be the only 
representative of that sect to rest under the Abbey pavement. 
The Latin inscription on his monument commemorates his service, 
under Condé and Turenne, his reception in England by Charles II., 
his enrichment of French literature both in verse and prose, 
and ends, “ Viro clariesimo inter praestantiores sui aevi Scriptores 
semper memorando Amici moerentes.” 

His forty years’ residence in England may be allowed to atone 
for his foreign birth. It has allowed the admission of his picture 
to the National Portrait Gallery. It is a good painting by 
Parmentier, and represents him as an old man with long white 
hair in a black cap, and a dressing-gown trimmed with fur. He 
has a large wen over the bridge of his nose, which came there, 
we are told, twenty years before his death, but he would 
not have it removed, as his doctors said it would not injure 
his health, and he did not care about the disfigurement. The 
skull-cap of leather and the long white hair without a wig are 
mentioned as characteristics of St. Evremond in the epistle, half 
prose and half verse, to the Count de Grammont prefixed to the 

* «(uvres Mélées’ (ed. Giraud), i. pp. 85-6. 


+ The wen is very conspicuous between bis eyebrows in the bust which 
surmounts his monument in the Abbey. 
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Grammont ‘Memoirs,’ and traditionally attributed to Anthony 
Hamilton and his brother Richard. They describe an appearance 
of St. Evremond’s ghost—the epistle was written in or about the 
year after his death—who dissuades them from entrusting the 
composition of the ‘Memoirs’ to any hands but their own. The 
wen is also commemorated. “Il s’étoit mis tout comme nous 
lavions vu la premiére fois que vous nous procurates le plaisir de 
sa connoissance & Londres. C’étoit ce méme air goguenard, mais 
un peu refrogné, et c’étoit les mémes habits qu’il avoit sans doute 
gardés pour nous venir rendre cette visite : 


“Tl avoit pris pour ce voiage 
Sa calotte de Marogquin ; 
Et cette loupe a double étage, 
Dont il ne vit jamais la fin, 
Ornoit le haut de son visage; 
Bref, il parut dans l’équipage, 
Ou chez la belle Mazarin, 
Toujours paré du nom de Sage; 
Il venoit noyer dans son vin 
Les engourdissemens de l’ige 
Et rendoit chaque jour hommage 

A Véclat renaissant qui brillait sur son teint.” 


F. C. Hopason. 





Cecil Rhodes and the Governor. 


Tuex had crossed from Robben Island to the mainland overnight, 
seven in number, and the youngest was a baby, and they came in 
a box with net nailed over it,and a few leaves and branches round 
which they could clasp their tiny hands and twist their supple 
tails. 

For they were chameleons, and life had hitherto been spent by 
them in the blue hedges of plumbago, or in the glorious creepers 
and plants on the island, and the sadness of the surroundings did 
not affect them. 

What does a chameleon care if the human beings who inhabit 
his island are lunatics, lepers and convicts, as long as there are 
plenty of flies to be had and broad stoeps to afford shelter in the 
cold weather ? 

But these seven chameleons would never see Robben Island 
again, so with philosophic calm they adapted themselves to their 
new circumstances. A night anda day in the Archdeacon’s green- 
house—a day during which rain fell in torrents that will not soon 
be forgotten in Capetown, and business men had to paddle home 
through the streets bare-foot. 

The steamer could not be laden with cargo in this flood, so it 
was a day late in starting, and on the morrow the Archdeacon 
brought the box on board just before the whistle sounded for 
departure. 

He assured me that they had had plenty of flies, and would do 
well till the next day, so I left them in my cabin till we were well 
out at sea, then I took them up on deck. 

The six grown chameleons, of varied green hue, marked with 
rose-colour or yellow, were in excellent health, and cast one eye 


north and another south, with the dispassionate manner peculiar 
to their race. 
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But the baby was dead. 

There it lay, in its inch-and-a-half of lifeless prettiness, this 
baby too young and helpless to come from its fair, sunny home, 
to the restless motion of the Avondale Castle. 

Alas! it had to be buried at sea, and its parents, uncles and 
aunts, took their loss calmly and heroically. 

It was not to be expected that: the presence of six chameleons 
on board would be unattended with excitement, and soon all the 
first-class passengers surrounded them and asked every question 
that could possibly be asked about them, after which their progress 
began through the second and third class. 

One second-class passenger had a formidable rival in a mere- 
cat, a creature very like a squirrel; but there was a novelty in 
my pets, and the children all crowded round, saying, “ Put it on 
my frock,” “ Look at its little hand,” “ What will they eat ?” 

This was a question which was beginning to exercise my mind, 
fur flies were getting scarce on board. In the third class the 
passengers were full of interest and suggestions. They were 
mostly soldiers from Mauritius with their families, and they were 
all emphatic in saying they had never seen such small chameleons 
—those in Malta and Mauritius were much larger. 

I could not profess to be an authority on chameleons, so I gave 
a practical turn to the discussion by asking if anyone could catch 
a fly, and soon a sergeant appeared with one, but my family 
would not eat, though the fly was put just in front of them. 

How little I knew then that the closeness of the fly was the 
reason that they could not eat, for their tongues are of such 
abnormal length that they require ample space for shooting them 
out and securing their prey, and probably had the fly been farther 
off it would immediately have been swallowed. 

Sickly little children lay on the deck, weak and pale from 
Mauritius fever, and they smiled at my creatures as they watched 
them change colour when put on different hues. 

On one point I was firm; no one was to put them on anything 
red, for the effect would be fatal. At the Castle at Capetown one 
evening some officers were dining in uniform, and one put a 
chameleon on his mess jacket. It grew darker and darker, then 
swelled, as if with rage, and died. Some people think that the 
effort to turn colour is too great for it, and others that the creature 
really bursts with anger; but the fact is stated in books on 
natural history. 

“ Have you tried them with cockroaches?” the sergeant asked. 
“The cook would have plenty.” 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and there was more leisure than 
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usual among the ship’s men, so I visited the cook and the butcher, 
who rose to the occasion. The butcher pulled up his shirt-sleeve 
and let a chameleon walk on his arm, while the cook caught cock- 
roaches and set them running over the butcher’s arm in front of 
the apathetic chameleon. For he took not the slightest notice of 
them. 

“ He ain’t hungry, ma’am,” said the butcher. “ Put ’em on the 
plants in the saloon. They’ll do right enough.” 

So I commended them to the head-waiter and left them on the 
palms in the saloon, but whether temptation was too strong for 
someone, or whether an enterprising chameleon wished to explore 
for himself, I cannot say, for later in the day five only were to be 
found. 

The Captain assured me that they did not want to eat, and 
during the day they clung to their palm branches and seemed to 
sleep, but at night they became active and explored every corner 
of the saloon. 

“Them creatures of yours, ma’am,” the head-waiter would say, 
“ are all over the place when I come here in the morning. One 
was on the sofa, one was under the captain’s chair, another was 
on the curtain, and one was on the floor where the carpet was 
rolled up.” 

1 looked round the plants on the table and could only find four. 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the waiter, “I’d trod on that one on the 
floor before I saw it, so I had to throw him overboard. I’m sorry, 
but you won’t get em home alive. I’ve seen scores brought on 
board, but only one reached home alive, and that was eaten next 
day by the cat.” 

This was rather depressing, but I declined to believe that I 
should be unsuccessful, and for many days no further accidents 
occurred. 

During Morning Service on the following Sunday, one enter- 
prising chameleon climbed up an old gentleman’s coat whilst the 
First Lesson was being read, and sat triumphantly on his collar 
when he rose for the Te Deum, and I believe they sucked up 
the drops of water I put on the palm-leaves, but they began to 
grow thin. 

A gentleman who was taking some orchid plants from Mossel 
Bay suggested that the chameleons might find insects on them, 
and they were placed there on the lower deck and ran in and out 
of the leaves. 

We were near Ascension Island, where we stopped for a few 
hours, and in the interest of this curious cinder-heap I left my 
creatures longer than I had intended. When I went to fetch 
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them only three remained. Whether the other jumped overboard 
or fell, will never be known, but I began to wish that I had not 
brought them away. 

However, a naval officer had brought a large bunch of flowers 
on board, which was placed on the saloon table, and here my three 
survivors revelled, for the flowers were full of insects. 

At Las Palmas we landed and drove up the mountain to lunch. 
The dining-room was full of flies. Why had I not brought my 
little friends ? 

The waiter caught several flies for me, and put them into a 
bottle, and that evening on board a boy fed the chameleons, for 
either they could not or would not feed themselves. 

News had spread like wild-fire as soon as we were anchored, that 
as the plague was in Lisbon we should not stop again, and should 
be in Plymouth on Friday morning. 

How we rejoiced; but my tiny pets did not heed the news, and 
the next day one died. 

“Only two,” I said to the doctor. “I shall call them the 
Governor and Cecil Rhodes.” 

Cecil Rhodes was the larger and paler of the two; the Governor 
was a dear little rich green creature, and my favourite. 

Everyone seemed to think that I should get these two home 
alive, and even the head-waiter modified his opinion. 

“Twill be a wonderful thing, ma’am, for I never knew but one 
got home alive, and that was eaten by the cat; but I really 
believe you'll do it.” 

We gave them the inside of grapes, or little bits of fruit, and 
Thursday evening came. 

I can only give you our point of view: if the Governor and 
Cecil Rhodes could have written their impressions of us it would 
have been infinitely more interesting and original, for human life 
on board is not as consistent as chameleon life. 

So anxious was I about them this last night, that I took them 
to my cabin in their box, from which they escaped, and were 
making a tour on my dressing-gown in the morning; but I brought 
them safely to breakfast. Cecil Rhodes was paler than usual, and 
seemed to have grown suddenly thin; but—— 

“Hullo,” said the doctor, “ what’s the matter with Cecil 
Rhodes?” 

For he had laid himself down, and died. “Never mind,” said 
the doctor, “I'll preserve him in spirits, and you can still take 
him home.” 

I looked at my little Governor, and was thankful that he was 
the survivor, then I went below to pack. 
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The chief steward and stewardess sat at breakfast as I went 
through. 

“ Cecil Rhodes is dead,” I said, and the stewardess started up. 

“Has there been a telegram?” she cried, though we were still 
going at full speed. 

“Not the man—the chameleon,” I explained. 

Before my packing was finished the doctor sent a bottle round, 
wherein poor Cecil Rhodes swam in spirits. The bottle bore a label. 
“ Hic jacet Cecil Rhodes, In the midst of plenty, we starve.” 

The embalmed remains I kept out of sight, for I had loved to 
feel the clinging of his queer finger and thumb; and the Governor 
went back alone into the box which had brought the seven from 
Robben Island. 

No special train awaited the Governor at Plymouth, no strains 
of ‘‘God save the Queen” welcomed him home; but his new home 
was as fair and bright with flowers as his old home in the island 
lying low upon the sea, and someone discovered that he could eat 
a fly put at some distance from him; so his long orange-coloured 
tongue caught the flies in a marvellous manner, and the Governor 
took up his abode in a Devonshire drawing-room. 

He gave a reception to half the parish, and was greatly admired, 
though he would not always eat at the desired moment. 

“Tis fairly like a little avit” (eft), said the poor people. “ Will 
he bite, miss?” For west-country folk distrust anything of the 
nature of “ avits.” 

The Governor’s home was a geranium plant, and it was carried 
up at night; but one morning it was left on the piano in the 
dining-room till luncheon time, and when it was remembered, the 
Governor was gone. 

It was a glorious summer day, and the window was wide open. 
Had the Governor fancied himself back in his own island and gone 
on a tour of inspection out into the coronella, and up among the 
jessamine and roses on the house? If so, we should see him no 
more, for when winter came my poor little Governor would die of 
the cold. 

Everyone in the house came to look for it, and the boy with a 
ladder spent hours poking into the recesses of the creepers; but 
in vain—the Governor was nowhere to be found. 

So I went out into the parish, and had to answer the enquiries 
after my “little avit” by the sad intelligence that he was lost. 

But during my absence my sister went into the dining-room, 
and there sat the Governor on the top of the sewing-machine. 

He was feasted and made much of that evening, and never 
again tried to wander away. 
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Early in October I had to go to London, and made up my mind 
to make enquiries at the Zoological Gardens as to the habits of 
chameleons during winter. 

News came of the well-being of the Governor, and news came 
every day of the ever-increasing complications in South Africa. 

And then came that day, never to be forgotten while the world 
shall last, of the beginning of the war in Africa; and the little 
Governor stretched himself out on his plant, and died. 

Oh, little Governor, with your far-seeing eyes and loving grasp, 
perhaps you are better away from your country just now. 

Some day (who knows when ?) it may again be the fair, bright 
land of flowers and peace as I knew it, and your brothers will be 
climbing the plumbago hedges or nestling among the oleanders, 
and voices will be laughing as they used to laugh in South Africa ; 
but your memory, my Governor, lies deep in a heart that loves 
your country and waits for a better dawn to rise over it—a dawn 
which may be long in coming, but which must surely come 
at last. 

E. M. Green. 
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Dr. Johnson as Lover and fusband. 


Ir is difficult to think of Dr. Johnson as a lover and a husband. 
Ignorant, or unmindful, of the real goodness and tenderness of 
heart that underlay his rough exterior, one is apt to associate him 
with everything that is brusque, dogmatic and, not infrequently, 
downright rude in speech and manner, and to consider him as 
the last man in the world likely to fall a victim to the tender 
passion. Nevertheless, lover and husband he became, and both in 
his courtship and his married life proved himself to be a man 
of very deep and lasting affection. Years after he had been left 
a widower he was asked “if he had ever known what it was to 
have a wife,” and he replied, “Sir, I have known what it was to 
have a wife, and I have known what it was to lose a wife. It had 
almost broke my heart.” 

Dr. Johnson has said of marriage “that it is the best state for 
man in general, and everyones is a worse man in proportion as he 
is unfit for the married state,” and in this, perhaps, the majority 
of us will agree with him; but it is, we think, very doubtful 
whether the same assent will be accorded to the views we find 
expressed by him in the following dialogue :— 


“Pray, sir,” said Boswell to him one day, “do you not suppose that 
there are fifty women in the world with any one of whom «4 man may be 
as happy as with any one woman in particular?” 

“ Aye, sir,” he answered, “ fifty thousand.” 

“Then, sir, you are not of opinion with some, who imagine that certain 
men and certain women are made for each other, and that they cannot 
be happy if they miss their counterparts.” 

“To be sure not, sir. I believe marriages would, in general, be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, 
upon a due consideration of the characters and circumstances, without 
the parties having any choice in the matter.” 


Concerning the qualities that are to be desired in a wife, the 


doctor, as, perhaps, was only to be expected, attached considerable 
importance to the advantages to be gained by marrying a woman of 
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learning and intelligence. “It was a miserable thing,” he said, 
‘when the conversation between man and wife could only be such 
as whether the mutton should be boiled or roasted, and probably 
a dispute about that.” Again, he insists upon the necessity of 
a wife being a religious woman. “A man,” he tells us, “ has a 
very bad chance of happiness in that (the married) state unless 
he marries a woman of strong and fixed principles of religion.” 
Johnson, it would appear, was a close observer of dress in the 
fair sex, and the following incident seems to point to his approval 
of a married woman dressing well and according to her position. 
A gentleman, who had made a present of some lace to his wife, 
happened to mention the fact in Johnson’s presence, “ Well, 
sir,” the doctor exclaimed, “you have done a good thing anda 
wise one.” “I have done a good thing,” replied the gentleman, 
“but I do not know that I have done a wise thing.” “ Yes, sir; 
no money is better spent than what is laid out for domestic 
satisfaction. A man is pleased that his wife is dressed as well 
as other people, and the wife is pleased that she is dressed.” 

Lastly, he advises a man to marry a woman who has been 
accustomed to wealth and not, as some think, one who has been 
brought up amid the surroundings of poverty, for, he says, “a 
woman of fortune, being used to the handling of money, spends it 
judiciously, but a woman who gets the command of money for the 
first time upon her marriage has such a gust in spending it that 
she throws it away with great profusion.” 

Dr. Johnson’s own choice, when selecting a wife, fell upon one 
Elizabeth Porter, the widow of a Mr. Henry Porter, a mercer, to 
whose will the doctor had acted as executor. Whether, if the 
then Lord Chancellor had had a voice in the matter, he would 
have chosen this lady as a fit and suitable person to be the wife of 
the future lexicographer, who shall say, but that Dr. Johnson 
never regretted his selection is beyond question. 

Now, in view of the fact that the lady, who was shortly to 
become Mrs. Johnson, had already experienced the joys and 
sorrows of matrimony, it may be interesting to recall a famous 
saying of her second husband’s respecting second marriages. 

Boswell had once taken upon himself to censure pretty strongly 
a gentleman of his acquaintance for marrying a second time, as it 
showed, he said, a disregard of his first wife. 


“ Not at all, sir,” was Johnson’s retort. “On the contrary, were he not 
to marry again it might be concluded that his first wife had given him 
a disgust to marriage; but by taking a second wife he pays the highest 
compliment to the first by showing that she made him so happy as a 
married man that he wishes to be so a second time.” 
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At the time when Dr. Johnson plighted his troth with the 
honest mercer’s widow she was in her forty-seventh year, and he 
not quite twenty-six. A description of the lady has been given 
us by Garrick, and it runs as follows :— 


“She was very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance ; 
her swelled cheeks were of a florid red, produced by thick painting, and 
increased by the liberal use of cordials; flaring and fantastic in her dress, 
and affected both in her speech and general behaviour.” 


Certainly this is not a tempting picture of a young man’s 
sweetheart, and it makes one a little inclined to wonder what 
Dr. Johnson, or, for that matter, the honest mercer before him, 
could have been about to fall in love with so uninviting a female. 
Perhaps the description first given was not a correct one; and, 
indeed, there seems to be some ground for believing it to have 
been considerably exaggerated. But however this may be, we 
have it on the authority of Boswell that she inflamed the doctor 
with a more than ordinary passion, and that in his eyes, at least, 
she was beautiful. The epitaph that, as we shall hereafter see, 
he wrote in her memory says as much, and he was also wont to 
speak of “his Tetty ” as his “ pretty charmer.” 

But even if the great Johnsonian lover was blind, as, we are 
told, is the love of lesser and more humble men, and the buxom 
Mrs. Porter was neither “a thing of beauty ” nor “a joy for ever,” 
it is only fair to say that the doctor himself was not by any means 
an artistic object for the eye to dwell upon at this time. Here is 
his picture, as given us by Lucy Porter, his future step-daughter 
—a lady for whom he always had the greatest esteem and respect. 


“His appearance was very forbidding,” she says. “He was then thin, 
lean and lanky, so that his immense structure of bone was hideously 
striking to the eye, and the scars of scrofula were deeply visible. He 
also wore his hair, which was straight and stiff, separated behind, and 
he often had seemingly convulsive starts and odd gesticulations which 
tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule.” 


Nevertheless, and in spite of all, this oddly shaped pair agreed 
to make a match of it; and although certain unkind, but not 
very unnatural, remarks were made to the effect that it was the 
lady who had courted the gentleman, and not the gentleman who 
had wooed the lady, we have Johnson’s own assurance that it 
was a real love match both on his side and on hers. 

Having obtained the widow’s assent, the ardent lover, like a 
dutiful son, posted off to Lichfield to obtain that of his mother, 
who, we are informed, knowing too well the ardour of her son’s 
temper, was too indulgent and tender a parent to oppose his 
inclination. 
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The marriage ceremony was not performed at Birmingham, 
where Mrs. Porter resided, but at Derby. Why this was so does 
not seem very clear; but such being the resolution of the two 
parties most deeply interested, it came about that one fine 
morning Dr. Johnson and his decidedly elderly sweetheart set 
out on horseback for Derby. They were married on July 9th 1735, 
and the account of their journey to church, as given by the bride- 
groom himself, is quite a gem in its way. Here it is. 


“Sir, she had read the old romances, and had got into her head the 
fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. 
So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and she could not keep up 
with me; and, when I rode a little slower, she passed me, and complained 
that I lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of caprice, and I 
resolved to begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly till I 
was fairly out of her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I was 
sure she could not miss it; and I contrived that she should soon come up 
with me. When she did I observed her to be in tears.” 
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Truly, as Boswell quaintly puts it, this was a singular beginning 
of connubial felicity. Yet who shall say that it was altogether 
lacking in wisdom. After their marriage Dr. Johnson and his 
wife settled at Lichfield, where they took a large house, known as 
Edial Hall, and started a school for young gentlemen. This is 
the doctor’s advertisement as it appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“ At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded 
and taught the Latin and Greek languages by Samuel Johnson.” 


Unhappily, the school did not prove a success. Knowledge is 
one thing, and to have the capacity of communicating that know- 
ledge to others is another ; and teaching was an art Johnson did 
not possess. At no time did his school exceed more than eight 
pupils in number, though among them, it is interesting to note, 
was the celebrated David Garrick; and at last, after eighteen 
months’ futile attempt to make it answer, it had to be given 
up. Then it was that Dr. Johnson made up his mind to 
seek his fortune in London—with what ultimate success we 
all know. 

Dr. Johnson’s married life lasted for close on seventeen years, 
and appears to have been a happy one. His affection for his 
wife, for whose understanding and sound judgment he enter- 
tained the greatest respect, remained unimpaired till her death. 
A man is not always a prophet in his own country, and it certainly 
has not fallen to the lot of all our men of letters to find their work 
appreciated at home as it has been abroad; but Johnson had 
never any cause to complain on this score. His wife had the 
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most unbounded admiration for him and for his work. It is 
related that shortly after the publication of the ‘Rambler’ she 
remarked to him, “I thought very well of you before, but I 
did not imagine you could have written anything equal to 
this.” A pretty wifely compliment which has caused Boswell 
to write— 


“Distant praise from whatever quarter is not so delightful as that of a 
wife whom a man loves and esteems. Her approbation may be said to 
come home to his bosom, and, being so near, its effect is most sensible 
and permanent.” 


It seems, however, that there was one fault—or shall we call it 
an excess of virtue ?—which Mrs. Johnson possessed that caused 
her husband no little annoyance and irritation. She had—the 
words are his—‘“a particular reverence for cleanliness.” Now, 
when we remember what a “tidying-up ” means to the wielder of 
the pen, and the danger to which it exposes his documents and 
letters, and “the confusion worse confounded” that the good- 
intentioned dusting may cause, some excuse may, we think, be 
made for her husband’s failure to appreciate this trait in his wife’s 
character, even though she may have repeatedly impressed upon 
him, as such scrupulously tidy wives are apt to do, “that he 


ought to be only too thankful to have someone to put his things 
in order for him.” 

Mrs. Johnson died on the 17th of March, 1752, and, as we have 
already seen, her husband was almost heart-broken at her loss. 
She was buried at Bromley in Kent, and Dr. Johnson himself 
wrote the inscription for her tombstone. It ran as follows :— 


Hic conduntur reliquiae 
ELIZABETHAE 
Antiqua Jarvisiorum gente 
Peatlingae, apud Leicestrienses, ortae : 
Formosae, cultae ingeniosae, piae: 
Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Henrici Porter; 
Secundis, Samuelis Johnson : 
Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit. 
Obiit Londini, Mense Mart. 
A.D. MDCCLII. 


Her wedding-ring was carefully and affectionately preserved by 
her husband as long as he lived. He kept it in a little round 
wooden box, in the inside of which he had pasted a piece of 
paper upon which he had inscribed “in fair characters” these 
words— 




















DR. JOHNSON AS LOVER AND HUSBAND. 


Eheu! 
Euiz. JOHNSON. 
Nupta, Jul. 9, 1735.* 


Mortua, eheu! 
Mart. 17, 1752. 


Frequent mention of his wife is to be found in his ‘ Prayers and 
Meditations,’ and after his death there was discovered among his 
papers this prayer, which, apart from its reference to Mrs. Johnson, 
is of very great interest, inasmuch as it gives us a peep into the 
well-known superstitious side of the doctor’s character. 
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“ April 26th, 1752—being after 
12 at night of the 25th. 

“© Lord! Governor of heaven and earth, in Whose hands are embodied 

and departed spirits, if Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead to 

minister to the living, and appointed my departed wife to have care of 

me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her attention and ministra- 

tion, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other 

manner agreeable to Thy government. Forgive my presumption, enlighten 

my ignorance; and, however meaner agents are employed, grant me the 

blessed influences of Thy Holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Dr. Johnson had no children. Perhaps it was as well he had 
not. “I myself,” he once said to Mrs. Thrale, “should not have 
had much fondness for a child of my own.” And when that lady 
remonstrated with him, saying, “ Nay, sir, how can you talk so?” 
he added, “ At least, I never wished to have a child.” Neverthe- 
less, it must not be thought from this that he was wanting in 
kindness to those little ones who happened to come across him. 
Beneath that rough surface of his there was a deep and ever- 
abiding tenderness both as regards children and women. 

It is said of him that it was his custom, as he came home from 
his club at night-time, and happened to pass some poor half- 
starved child asleep in the street, to slip into the little unconscious 
hand a few coppers wherewith a breakfast might be procured 
upon the morrow. 

Surely a man who could act like this must have had a gentle 
heart, however superficially severe he may have appeared. 


C. C. Morynevx. 


* According to Boswell, the date of Mrs. Johnson’s marriage, as given 
in the inscription, is 1736—an obvious mistake either of the doctor’s or 
his biographer—July 9th, 1735, being, as we have seen, the correct date. 
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Professor Heron's Mistake. 


I, 


Tr was a still, summer night. Two men sat by the open window 
of a book-littered room overlooking a small, tree-shaded court- 
yard, smoking and chatting. The elder—David Heron, tall, spare, 
and erect, with a keen, dark, clean-shaven face—suggested in his 
appearance at once something of the soldier and the student. In 
reality, he was a briefless Scotch advocate, with a turn for 
historical research ; a man of good family, and small estate. In 
appearance, his companion was scarcely less noteworthy than 
himself. Tall, also, but broadly built, fair-skinned and gray-eyed, 
Geoffrey Thorne was an ideal young Englishman; mild, but not 
too mild; sturdy and graceful withal. He stood in the relation 
of ward to the elder man, or rather, had done so in the past, for 
now he was twenty-five, and newly capped M.D., while his quondam 
guardian was as yet barely forty-two. 

Friendly while bound to each other in terms of law, the two 
men were no less friendly now that their brief term of formal 
relationship was at an end, and from holding somewhat the 
relative status of father and son, they had come to be very like 
brothers. In truth, the extent of David Heron’s guardianship of 
Geoffrey Thorne had been to see that young man, whom he had 
known from his childhood, through the troubles and temptations 
of University life at Edinburgh. To-night, they were smoking a 
farewell pipe in David Heron’s chambers in Thistle Court, Edin- 
burgh; for now, as mostly happens to intimacies between men, 
their old closeness of comradeship was to be broken, probably 
never to be renewed. After a short holiday, Thorne was to take 
up a country practice in the west of England, and Heron had but 
lately been appointed to a professorship in a northern university. 
Thus, of many tobacco-parliaments in Thistle Court this was to be 
the last. Presently, from lazy chat, the two men dropped into 
silence, smoking, and staring into the Court. The foliage of the 
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few trees was projected in faint mass and tracery against the soft 
gloom of the summer sky: not a leaf stirred: there was absolute 
silence. 

Boom! The deep, pulsating note of St. Andrew’s church clock, 
giving the first stroke of midnight, spread itself on the warm air. 
The two men stirred in their seats ; other clocks in the town could 
be heard completing the hour, the sharper chime of a clock 
somewhere in the house took up the tale, and Heron and Thorne 
rose from their chairs. 

“Well, Geoffy, my boy, we have seen our last night here, I 
suppose,” said Heron, with a yawn. “To-morrow, possibly, I will 
finish my own share of the packing; John, downstairs, does the 
rest, and then everything goes away north, to St. Rule’s, hah!” 
He sighed as he tapped his pipe on the window-ledge. ‘“ Curious,” 
he continued absently, “how loth we old fellows are to get out of 
the accustomed ruts, to assume new responsibilities, to form new 
ties——” 

“ Ties, Heron?” interjected Thorne. ‘“ What do you mean by 
ties?” Thorne had seated himself on the corner of Heron’s writing- 
table. ‘“ What do you mean by ties?” he repeated. Heron 
smiled, rather doubtfully, as he placed his pipe in his pocket. 
“ Suppose—suppose I were to get married; that would be at once 
a tie and a responsibility, would it not?” 

“Yes, of course; but I never associated you with the idea of 
matrimony. Who is she?” 

Heron smiled again, but with a certain wistfulness. “I can’t 
very well tell you just yet,” he said quietly. 

“Ah!” said the other man, sympathetically, “I mean to get 
married myself, as soon as I have got things into shape a bit; at 
least, that is, if I can induce someone else to consider the idea 
favourably ;” and Thorne laughed happily. 

“Hm, yes, I suppose so,” said Heron, with an. indulgent smile. 
“Some one or other of your numerous Edinburgh girl-friends, eh ? 
Gad! what a lucky young chap you are!” 

“Oh, no!” said the young man, very decidedly. “No,” he 
repeated, “it’s to be Elizabeth Forster, if it is to be anyone.” 

Heron made no answer, and there was silence, until silence 
became a strain. Thorne looked up at his friend, surprised. 
Heron was staring dully into space; he seemed to breathe with 
difficulty ; seemingly unconscious of what he was doing, he had 
taken a letter from his pocket, and was twisting it about in his 
fingers. For about a minute Thorne sat watching his friend. 
“Well?” he said at last, breaking the silence. Heron started, 
and appeared to wake out of a trance. He walked over to the 
202 
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fireplace, and stood for a moment, looking down at the empty 
grate; then he turned to Thorne, keen and alert again, as ever. 

“And so,” he said briskly, “you have fixed your affections on 
Miss Elizabeth Forster—Bess Forster, whom I remember as a 
baby when I was a lad new come from school. Ah!” 

Thorne still sat looking musingly at his friend. 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “it’s only an idea, so far, but not a 
new one. Still, I have spoken neither to Miss Forster, nor to her 
father, on the subject as yet. I wish I had not spoken of it to 
you. In any case, what is Miss Forster to you?” His mind had 
gone back to the strange manner in which Heron had received his 
first mention of the young lady, and he spoke more rapidly. 

“ What is Miss Forster to me,” echoed Heron. “ Everything,” 
he answered quietly. 

Thorne looked at him for a moment, seemingly uncomprehend- 
ing. Then he said dully, and almost to himself, “ You! You /— 
Oh, my God, you!” Then, after a pause, “Have we two fools 
been thinking of the same woman,” he laughed savagely. ‘“ Tell 
me,” he went on, “how long has this been going on: I mean, 
how long have you been looking forward to this—this——” he 
broke off. 

“Do you remember,” said Heron, “the winter she spent in 
Edinburgh, four years ago ?” 

“T do; it was then that I got to know her. I remember 
meeting her——”, 

“ Possibly,” interrupted Heron, curtly. “And since then I 
have been working to obtain a position such as I might ask her 
to share. You never thought to ask me why I, a solitary bachelor, 
with nobody to care for, should all at once change from a bookish 
idler to a man anxious only to undertake every scrap of work he 
could get. You saw me nearly every day, and yet I suppose you 
never noticed any change in my life?” he said, scornfully. “ And 
now!” He walked restlessly about fhe room. 

Thorne picked up his hat, stick, and gloves, from a chair. He 
had said nothing, but his face was hard. 

“Well,” he said, deliberately, “we may each have had his 
dream, but it remains to be seen whose dream comes true—and I 
fancy it won’t be yours. You are her father’s friend, as you were 
my father’s; you have known her since she was a child, and you 
have row a better position to offer her than I can hope for, for 
years tocome. Those are your advantages, and you may make 
the most of them; but I don’t think that they will count for 
much. You may have her father’s favour, but I feel certain that 
I shall have her’s. You will make an elderly wooer, Heron, and 
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not an effective one, I am afraid. Girls don’t marry at the bidding 
of their fathers nowadays, and ‘Auld Robin Gray’ is completely 
out of date.” 

Thorne spoke with increasing bitterness, and his tone, as he 
finished, was brutally contemptuous. 

Heron, however, scarcely seemed to hear him, so quietly did he 
stand, hands deep thrust in his pockets. He had ceased his rest- 
less walk to and fro, when Thorne began to speak, and now that 
he had finished, he still stood gazing sombrely, mournfully almost, 
at the younger man. ; 

Thorne opened the door, then turned again. ‘“ Heron,” he said, 
roughly, “I feel almost crazy, and—and I’ve spoken like a brute, 
but I can’t give up my hope of the girl I love. Good-bye.” And 
he was gone, 

Heron stood listening to the retreating footsteps. A door 
banged, the footsteps sounded on the pavement of the court, there 
was the clash of a gate, and then silence. Heron sat down at his 
writing table, drew some paper towards him, and commenced a 
letter, tore it up, and commenced another ; tore that up also, then 
sat for a while, frowning slightly, and drumming abstractedly 
with his fingers on the edge of the table. “I'll go,” he said, at 
length, and half aloud. He rose from his chair, and began to 
arrange his books and papers, from time to time pausing to jot 
down something on a sheet of foolscap headed “ Directions for 
Packing.” Soon, every chair was burdened with a gaping deed- 
box, into one or other of which he kept continually tossing 
papers, singly, or in bundles. Books, similarly, were quickly 
returned to their proper places. The court was full of sunshine 
before Heron had finished his preparations for departure. Locking 
the deed-boxes, and after taking a last general survey of the now 
well-ordered bookshelves, and a passing glance at the vast pile of 


torn-up papers on the floor, he dropped into an easy chair, and was 
almost immediately in a deep sleep. 


II, 


“Anp this,” said Mr. Forster, a cheery-looking, elderly gentleman, 
“and this is what brought you down here two days before we 
expected you. I wondered, when I saw you come walking up the 
avenue last night. Delighted, though, that you were able to get 
away from Edinburgh sooner than you expected. Ah!” 

He smoked reflectively for a few moments in silence. David 
Heron and Mr. Forster were seated on a bench in front of the 
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latter's house, a creeper-clad, dark stone building on the outskirts 
of Alnwick. 

“Honestly, David,” resumed Mr. Forster, leaning back, and 
half closing his eyes against the strong morning sunlight, “I had 
scarcely realised that those two motherless girls of mine were no 
longer children, least of all Bess, strapping lass though she be. 
Also, friend David, I never expected to find you contemplating 
matrimony ; but I suppose this new professorship alters many 
things, although that’s no business of mine. But as regards Bess, 
I could not wish a better husband even for my Bess, than yourself ; 
but—and this is very important, David—you must fight your 
own battle. If the girl will have you, and I hope she will, well 
and good. Now, I have to go into the town, and there’s Bess 
sitting over there, reading. Perhaps you had better go and get it 
over.” 

And the old gentleman, whistling up two dogs, who had been 
basking luxuriously in the sunshine, strolled away, with a rather 
disturbed expression on his usually good-humoured face. 

There had been no need to inform Heron, or “ the Professor,” 
as his friends the Forsters already more or less accurately styled 
him, of the presence of Miss Forster. In point of fact, he had 
been watching her from under the shade of his hat-brim for the 
last twenty minutes. Now, he sauntered across the garden 
towards where she sat, under the shade of a large tree. As he 
approached, she looked up, with a frank, ready smile. It was a 
pretty face, although with the wholesome beauty of health and 
good temper, rather than with that born of excellence of feature. 
Still, without one really good feature to her face, saving her 
friendly brown eyes, she would have been singled out of a crowd 
as being emphatically a pretty girl ; better still, as being a likable 
girl. 

“Well,” she said gaily, “ what are you going to do this glorious 
morning ?” 

“Talk to you, in the first place,” he said soberly, as he sat 
down beside her. 

“ What's this ?”—taking up her book. “ ‘The Princess Aline.’ 
Ah, I have read that myself. It’s pretty, is it not? And then it 
is true, you know.” He laid the book down again. 

“True? Do you mean that there was really a Princess 
Aline?” 

“My dear young lady, there is always a Princess Aline.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you, Professor.” 

“ Ah, well! fortunately it doesn’t very much matter, and I will 
explain it all to you—some day.” He was silent for a momen 
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“Do you know,” he resumed, “I have been finding out quite a lot 
of things, lately.” 

Miss Forster resigned herself good-naturedly to the exposition 
of some new ‘fad.’ “Things about myself,” he went on; and she 
became more interested. ‘‘ When I was a boy, left early in charge 
of an uncle who was not specially pleased, and there was little 
reason why he should be, at having the charge of an orphan 
added to his already numerous family responsibilities, I was a 
studious kind of fellow with few friends, and all a studious boy’s 
narrow contempt for anything outside his own particular pursuits. 
The only intimate friends I had were your father and Geoffrey 
Thorne, the father of young Geoffrey who now is, and, as you may 
imagine, it was scarcely possible for any very real intimacy to 
exist between two who were already men, and one who was still 
a boy. However, they were very kind to me, when I met with 
little kindness elsewhere. 

“Your father married, and settled down here ; Geoffrey Torne 
went out to India, and he also married shortly afterwards. Our 
intimacy, however, continued, and on more equal terms, as I grew 
up into manhood. From associating, through correspondence or 
actual fellowship, with two men so much older than myself, I had 
grown to feel older than my years, and when I was called to the 
Bar, I found myself out of sympathy with the men of my own 
standing, while my elders ignored me as a raw, and rather 
priggish youngster. So I was let alone, and lived alone, a poor, 
briefless advocate, struggling, and for a long time unsuccessfully, 
to gain a footing in literature. 

“Then young Geoffrey was sent home from India, like all Anglo- 
Indian children, separated from his mother while little more than 
a baby, and I played Uncle David to him, looking after him in a 
general kind of way, and later, when, within the space of a few 
weeks, he lost both father and mother, becoming his guardian. 
Firmly set in my bachelor ways, and with Geoffrey to care for, I 
felt really and truly an old man. And then—then I discovered 
that all along I had been making a huge mistake. You would 
think thai i might have discovered it sooner, but there is nothing, 
it appears to me, to which people are commonly so blind as the 
realities of their own lives:——But I am boring you?” He broke 
off inquiringly. 

. “Not at all,” she said gently. This was the Professor in a new 
ight. 

“Well, er——,” he hesitated. “I found out the mistake I had 
been making—that, after all, there was truth in the stuff in 
novels, And I found out my mistake—when I met you at your 
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aunt’s in Edinburgh, no longer the little girl I remembered, but 
a young woman. And—although I am not quite such an old man 
as I had fancied, I am not very young, and I am afraid I am not 
very good-looking ; but do you think,” he said, gravely anxious, 
“do you think that you could come to care for me a little?” 
The girl had risen to her feet, and from kindly interest she had 
passed to blank astonishment. He rose quickly, and took her 
hand. “ Will you be my wife?” he said, briefly and quietly. 
“ Bess?” 

“Mr. Heron—my father—oh, let me go away!” she cried, 
striving to free her hands. 

“ Bess,” he said, anxiously, “I have startled you; but I don’t 
want your answer right at once. I asked your father’s permission 
to speak to you of this, and he wished me success; but you were 
to decide for yourself, and—and you will consider what I have said, 
and let me have an answer soon?” he pleaded; “I have been 
dreaming of this ever since I saw you in Edinburgh ; I—it is only 
a little while that I have been in a position to speak to you, and 
now—— But I will go away this evening, and you will write, 
won’t you?” He still held her hand, but she no longer resisted, 
and he was patting it in a fatherly, protecting sort of way, as he 
spoke. He had ceased his jog-trot narrative tones, and now spoke 
nervously and rapidly. Hitherto, he had kept his eyes rigorously 
turned away from her face, but now he looked down at her. 
“Now, now!” he said, in gentle reproof, as though to a child. 
“ For heaven’s sake, don’t cry, Bess! I—I'll goaway! Tll——” 
But, being a healthily-constituted young lady, she did nothing of 
the kind. Only, her lip trembled somewhat, as she said, rather 
unsteadily, “ You will—go away?” And she smiled delightfully, 
an April-wise smile, with a tear glistening on her lashes. 


Ill, 


Proressok Hzron had settled down in his new réle of accepted 
suitor, although it was decided that, for the present, the engage- 
ment should not be made public. It suited the quiet humour of 
both Heron and Bess, and indeed of the remaining members of 
the household, Mr. Forster, and Kate, the elder sister of Bess, 
that they should be spared the increased attention and general 
gossip inevitable on an announcement of their new relationship. 
Mr. Forster beamed delightedly on the lovers, and bright-eyed, 
somewhat sharp-spoken Kate smiled a good deal and sighed a 
little, privately as she bustled about more energetically than 
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ever. For Heron himself, it was a blissful time. All his vacation 
schemes had been abandoned, and his: ideas travelled no further 
than the morrow. For the most part he was content to stroll 
through the fields in hour-long conversations with Bess ; he stood 
towards all created things in quite a new relationship, and there 
seemed to be all the world to be talked about as something strange 
and new. After his solitary, bookish existence in Thistle Court, 
there was something unreal in his present happiness, and he used 
sometimes to wonder whether this girl flitting about him was 
really Elizabeth Forster, and that it was true she had promised 
to marry him? Or had he only imagined a vain thing, and was 
really sitting before his study-fire in Edinburgh, dreaming away 
the dull-hours of a Sunday afternoon in winter? At times he 
remembered Geoffrey Thorne and his taunt . . . “ Make the most 
of your advantages ... they won't count for much... an 
elderly wooer ... ‘Auld Robin Gray.’” The recollection 
troubled him, and he strove to forget it; but it would not be 
forgotten. Sometimes he felt that he ought to write to Thorne, 
but always he hesitated, in a resentful mood, he steeled himself 
to indifference ; in a friendlier spirit, he shrank from the possi- 
bility of a final and definite rupture. But still, from time to 
time he felt anxious. Was the girl really happy? Or did she 
already regret her decision? Had she merely been dazzled with 
the glamour and importance of an engagement? Or was she only 
anxious to do what she knew full well would be pleasing to her 
father. These things troubled the Professor, and yet he dared 
confide in nobody. He would watch her gravely, intent on 
finding, in her expression, proof or refutation of his suspicions. 
An impatient look would awaken all his anxieties, a kind one 
would drive them away. But always there remained an un- 
certainty, and although he manfully strove to dismiss his fears as 
foolish and unworthy, there yet remained a shadow, slight at 
first, over even his brightest moments, and the shadow was 
growing. 

Some weeks after Heron’s arrival at the Forsters’, a charity 
concert was to take place in Alnwick, and everyone in the district, 
more or less, had taken tickets, the Forsters among the rest. A 
great singer, spending her holidays in the neighbourhood, had 
promised to assist, and all were anxious to hear her. When the 
eventful evening arrived Heron discovered that some university 
correspondence would detain him somewhat later in his departure 
than the rest of the family ; so, after seeing them set out in the 
dogeart, Mr. Forster and the stable-boy in front, and the two 
girls, their heads enveloped in white wraps, on the back seat, he 
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returned to his letters, and a little later was striding blithely 
along the road to the town, pleasurably intent on seeing Bess 
again in all the bravery of her best party frock, and anxious, also, 
to miss as little as possible of the simple pleasures of the evening. 

Arrived at the hall in which the concert was taking place, he 
found the passage-ways blocked with listeners unable to obtain 
seats, and rather than jostle, and be jostled, in the effort to reach 
the Forsters, he was content to stand on some steps leading to a 
gallery, and from whence he had an unimpeded view of the hall. 
There was a pause, and people were standing up and chatting. 
He could see the Forsters, Bess, the white flower in her hair, the 
tall man standing talking to her. To Heron, there seemed to be 
something familiar in the man’s figure. Presently he turned, so 
that Heron got a view of his face. It was Geoffrey Thorne. But 
the great lady from London now appeared on the platform, there 
was a burst of applause, and those who had been standing up 
sat down. Thorne, Heron noted, sat down beside Bess. 

The singer advanced to the edge of the platform, and stood 
glancing idly down the hall, as she waited for the accompanist to 
play the introduction to her song. It was the “ Habanera” from 
Carmen—that strange, narcotic, passion-stirring melody ; caprice 
with a heart-break in it. Heron stood lost in thought. The 
music was in tune with his mood; hall and audience had alike 
faded away, and there was only Bess and Geoffrey, and the clear 
voice ringing in his ears. The song came to an end, and there 
was rapturous applause; the front seats were politely ecstatic, 
even the back benches were uncomprehendingly excited. The 
applause brought the great lady back again, smiling and bowing 
with careless, accustomed grace. The accompanist followed her 
on to the platform, and she turned and spoke with him for a 
moment. Heron, looking on from the stairway, scarcely noticed 
that she was going to sing again, the opening symphony, and its 
attendant burst of applause, passed equally unheeded. His mind 
was full of Geoffrey Thorne and Elizabeth Forster ; his passing 
doubts and anxieties had suddenly grown into settled convictions. 
Somehow he seemed to feel no great resentment, but rather to 
have the bewildered feeling of one who has wakened out of a 
dream; he had made a mistake, The clear, bell-like voice of the 
singer struck upon his ear :— 


“ Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, 
And he sought me for his bride.” 


Aye! “Auld Robin Gray.” The very words that Thorne had 
used, and here was Thorne himself, dropped unaccountably into 
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their midst. In his excited state, the coincidence upset the last 
remnants of Heron’s better judgment. Of course he recognised 
the coincidence merely as such; beyond this, he no longer 
reflected, but surrendered himself to every torture of an over- 
anxious mind, And this wretched song, which struck home to 
him, could be no less potent in suggestion to them. But the 
song was over, and a general moving about of the audience 
disturbed him in his bitter fancies. Some people were coming 
towards the door in search of a fresher atmosphere. Bess and 
Thorne were among them, and Heron drew back into the shadow 
of a doorway ; he was in no mood for conversation with anyone. 

Bess and Thorne ascended the gallery stairs, and passing 
through another room, stepped through an open window, out on 
to the flat, balustraded top of the porch. Silently, Heron sprang 
up the stairs to a fresh vantage-point of shadow, whence he could 
spy upon them unobserved. They stood looking down into the 
moonlit street, and he could see their faces as they turned 
momentarily towards each other in conversation, although he 
could only faintly catch the sound of their voices, and utterly 
failing to distinguish what they said. From laughing chatter 
they appeared to drop swiftly into serious talk. Heron could 
distinguish the grave expression of Thorne’s face; but of Bess he 
could only discern her tall, gleaming figure as she stood motionless 
and seemingly silent, with the conflicting rays of lamp-light and 
moonshine striking upon her short opera-cloak and white skirt. 
A feeling of contempt for himself seized upon Heron. He would 
spy upon them no longer. He felt that he could trust implicitly 
to Bess remaining true to her promise, at whatever cost to herself ; 
but he would set her free. He felt sure that he saw things now 
in their true light, and that, after all, he was really Auld Robin 
Gray—Thorne’s “elderly wooer”; and Heron, without another 
look at the couple out on the porch-roof, stole softly downstairs, 
donned his overcoat, and left the hall. As he reached the street 
he heard the muffled sound of applause from the interior of the 
building. He glanced up at the top of the porch; there was 
nobody there. He strolled aimlessly through the town and out 
into the country, his brain in a perfect whirl. He had done 
wrong, he had made a mistake; but he would repair his error; 
somehow he would make things right for the young people. 

“A mistake; a mistake; a mistake!” he muttered over and 
over again, with a dull persistence; “a mistake!” 

“Eh? What's a mistake ?” 

Heron started. Unconsciously he had arrived outside the 
Forsters’ house. The voice was that of Mr. Forster; and that 
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gentleman himself was leaning over the white-painted gate, 
smoking placidly. 

“Oh, it’s you, David! Couldn’t stand the heat of that room 
any longer, eh? Came home an hour ago myself, for that very 
reason. Sent the boy down with the dogcart to bring the girls 
home: expect they’ll be here presently, raging for their supper ; 
ha, ha!” And the old gentleman chuckled. “But you were 
saying something was a mistake—— By the way—curious thing 
—we met young Geoffrey Thorne just as we got to the hall this 
evening. He’s staying with some people the other side of the 
town, Ah, never be the man his father was! But what about 
the mistake?” 

The old gentleman spoke in leisurely snatches between whiffs 
at his pipe. He had opened the gate to admit Heron, and now 
he shifted his elbows sociably to allow of his friend also having 
comfortable leaning space. But Heron merely said: 

“Come into the house, Forster, I want to talk to you;” and 
walked slowly up the avenue. 

“Eh? Oh, certainly.” 

And Mr. Forster, marvelling somewhat, followed his friend 
indoors. They went into Mr. Forster's study, and Mr. Forster 
turned up the lamp. 

“ Well?” he said. 

Heron stood with his back to the mantel-piece, his head thrust 
some what forward, and his lean face looking leaner and grimmer 
than usual. 

“ We—I—we have all made a mistuke. I should never have 
asked you for Bess; I should never have asked Bess for herself. 
Geoffrey Thorne is more to her than a hundred such as IJ, and 
I am not going to make the girl miserable for life by holding her 
to a promise I am convinced she now regrets.” 

The words came with a rush, and then Heron was silent. 

“Qh, ho!” 

Mr. Forster stood meditatively looking at Heron for a few 
moments. Then he went on: 

“But this is rank lunacy, David. I suppose some girls do say 
‘Yes’ without over-much thought; but if Bess did not care for 
you sufficiently to marry you, you may stake your life on it 
she would have said so; and unless she cared very much indeed 
for you, you would have had to wait for your answer.” 

“ But you don’t know all,” said Heron miserably. “Geoffrey 
told me, the very night before I left Edinburgh, that he had cared 
for nobody but Bess for years back, and that as soon as he got 
settled down in his practice, he meant to ask her to be his wife. 
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And then I told him that I also loved Bess; and then we 
quarrelled, and Geoffrey said some hard things; and then—I 
took advantage of your friendship to forestall him.” He went on 
excitedly: “Man, this thing has been hanging over me like a 
cloud for days and days, and to-night when I saw them together 
I realised that I was no man for your Bess.” His voice fell. 
“T'll slip away quietly in the early morning, nobody knows of our 
engagement yet, and I'll write to—to your daughter; it’s the 
best that I can do.” 

Mr. Forster looked troubled. “ This is all very strange, David,” 
he said quietly, “and I am almost certain that you are mistaken. 
We are none of us responsible for young Thorne’s romantic 
imaginings—nor for yours. But there! it’s for Bess to decide. 
Only, there’s to be no running away in the morning.” 

“ But I must go!” said Heron desperately. 

“Very well, go,” said Mr. Forster patiently. ‘Go away in the 
morning, invent a message calling you away on business—but 
don’t write to her about breaking off the match, for a week or two 
yet. David,” he went on kindly, “you have been moping among 
books until they have got on your nerves. You are terribly 
anxious, I know, about the girl’s happiness; but don’t you think 
you may be going the very way to defeat your own intention?” 

There was a sound of wheels on the gravel outside. “Hullo,” 
said Mr. Forster, “here they are”; and he went out to the porch. 
Heron marched upstairs, a little shaken in his resolution, but 
none the less alive, so he told himself, to what he considered to 
be his plain duty. Lighting a candle, he went into the little 
sitting-room which had been made over to him as a temporary 
study. He began to arrange his various belongings, but presently 
he paused in his work to look round the room. It was very 
homelike, and peaceful, and countryfied. He glanced down at 
the papers before him; he remembered, in a confused sort of 
way, that they must be packed up. Then he wondered listlessly 
whether they were worth preserving, nothing seemed to matter 
much now. But this was weakness, and he bundled the sheets 
together, and stuffed them into a small portfolio. Some time 
before he had heard Elizabeth’s voice downstairs (it gave him a 
melancholy satisfaction to think of her as Elizabeth, it seemed 
formal and distant); but now there was silence. Doubtless he 
would be called down to supper, in a little, and the prospect 
terrified him. Presently there wasa tap at his door. “Come 
in!” he said, with rather a tremor. Forster, possibly, come” to 
remonstrate anew with him. But it was not Mr. Forster whom 
the open door revealed, but Elizabeth—Elizabeth, still in her 
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white dress, with the white flower showing at the side of her 
shapely head. She stood in the doorway, with the soft candle- 
light falling upon her, and the dark passage by way of background, 
like a portrait in its frame. Still dressed as at the concert, she 
stood silently smiling, her left hand set against her side, and the 
short black velvet mantle flung back over her shoulders, exposing 
a rosy flush of silken lining. In her right hand she still held her 
black feather fan, with its long black ribands showing against the 
front of her gown. She made a picture, a picture which was to 
live in Heron’s memory for the rest of his life; he could say 
nothing. Thackeray’s ‘“ Cane-Bottom’d Chair” came into his 
mind :— 


She comes from the past and revisits my room; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair. 


At last the lovely apparition spoke. ‘ Well,” she said, “ why 
did you not come beside us at the concert? And Daddy says that 
you are going away in the morning ?” 

Heron put out his hand deprecatingly. ‘Elizabeth, it—it is 
very hard to explain ” he began. 

“T should think so!” she said dryly. ‘ Fortunately, it is not 
necessary. And Elizabeth, oh dear!” She tapped on the floor 
with the toe of her slipper, in real or simulated annoyance. 
There was silence. 

“Daddy has been telling me—something,” she began suddenly. 
“ Are you very, very fond of Geoffrey Thorne ? ” 

He sighed. “ Yes.” 

“ Fonder than you are of me?” 

“Oh, Bess, this is too much——!” 

“Ah, that’s better!” This audacious young woman spoke in a 
distinctly approving tone. 

“ Bess,” he went on slowly, “I am afraid I have been very un- 
reasonable. I asked for what I had no right to expect. I make 
no question of your faith; I question only my own worthiness 
and fitness. But I do want you to be happy, and—and that is 
why I am going away,” he concluded simply. 

There was laughter in her eyes, although it was with something 
of a break in her voice that she said, “Dear life! And would 
that make me happy!” 

Heron regarded her intently, wistfully. ‘“ And Geoffrey ?” he 
said. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and laughed lightly. “I never 
could see anything in your wonderful Geoffrey; and I don’t 
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suppose he sees much in me—now,” she concluded demurely, a 
smile hovering at the corners of her mouth. 

“Come,” she said suddenly, dropping her fan, holding out both 
her hands, and smiling with a delightful mixture of fun and 
tenderness. ‘‘ Suppose, like the play-books, we say, ‘exit Doctor 
Thorne.’” And Professor Heron, at last, and beyond any possibility 
of further mistake, understood. 


Wituram H. Daty. 














Squaring the Circle. 


THE quadrature or squaring of the circle signifies the finding of 
a square whose area is exactly equal to that of a circle. It is the 
most celebrated problem of antiquity, having from the earliest 
times engaged the attention and defied the attempts of the ablest 
mathematicians to effect its solution. To obtain a perfect solution 
of this problem is now regarded by mathematicians as impossible, 
though approximations to the true value of the area of a circle, or 
what would amount to the same thing, to the exact length of its 
circumference, can be obtained to any required degree of accuracy. 
It is not, however, skilled mathematicians alone who have devoted 
their attention to the quadrature of the circle. Persons whose 
mental equipment for attacking this famous problem was of the 
slenderest character, have in all ages been found to pretend to the 
honour of having discovered its solution, and to be ever ready to 
support their claims with the most unblushing persistency. It 
is true the numbers of the latter class were diminished when 
“ perpetual motion” became an object of general pursuit, yet not 
a few came forward with claims of having successfully coped with 
the difficulties of both problems. To the mathematician the 
quadrature of the circle has lost the importance it once had as a 
problem, and is now merely historically interesting. 

Anaxagoras is the first person on record who devoted himself to 
the quadrature of the circle. This Greek geometer having ven- 
tured to disclose his long-concealed discovery of the cause of lunar 
eclipses and some other philosophical opinions, incurred the sen- 
tence of banishment on the charge of impiety, his life having only 
been spared through the intercession of Pericles. Anaxagoras 
whiled away the time of his retirement by investigating this 
ancient problem, but the results of his researches are not known. 
This philosopher, who, according to the French mathematical 
historian, Montucla, thus became the first martyr to the cause 
of science, was succeeded in his attempts to square the circle by 
Hippocrates of Chios, who is said to have been encouraged by his 
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discovery of the quadrature of the Lune that bears his name. His 
attempts to square the circle were not very fortunate, however. A 
pretended solution of his has the doubtful honour of affording the 
first instance of a paralogism, an insidious error in which he has 
had several illustrious imitators. The great Aristotle expressed 
himself somewhat guardedly, respecting the quadrature of the 
circle. He observes that the problem has not yet been solved, 
but appears to assume that the solution is, nevertheless, possible. 
Boethius, his commentator, who flourished in the fifth century, 
A.D., in treating of this subject, gives the reader the extraordinary 
piece of information that the circle had since been squared, but 
that the demonstration was too long for him to reproduce! 

The celebrated Archimedes was really the first geometer who 
made any important contribution to our knowledge of this 
problem. He demonstrated that the area of a circle is equal to 
an isosceles triangle whose base is the circumference, and height 
the radius of the circle. The problem of squaring the circle was 
thus shown to be identical with that of finding the length of 
its circumference. Probably despairing of finding a square 
exactly equal to a circle, Archimedes set himself to determine 
approximately the length of the circumference in terms of the 
diameter, and found that the former is less than 3}9 and greater 
than 319 times the latter. The process he employed depends 
upon the fact that the circumference of a circle is less than the 
perimeter of a circumscribed polygon and greater than that of an 
inscribed one, the perimeters of the polygons approaching closer 
and closer to the circumference as the number of their sides is 
increased. By an elegant theorem deduced from the sixth book of 
Euclid’s ‘ Elements,’ if the areas of a circumscribed and inscribed 
polygon are known, those of figures of double the number of sides 
can be found by a simple arithmetical process. As the number 
of sides of the polygons are thus successively doubled, the calcu- 
lation, however, becomes very laborious. The imperfect state of 
arithmetic at the time probably prevented Archimedes from 
finding a closer approximation, though he is said to have regarded 
his well-known ratio of 3}9, or 31, familiar to every school boy, 
as sufficient for all practical purposes. The polygons employed 
to obtain this result consisted of 96 sides each. 

No sensible improvement was made upon the labours of Archi- 
medes for upwards of two thousand years. In the Western world 
his ratio was regarded as the best known, and was used, and indeed, 
invariably found amply sufficient to show the worthlessness of 
numerous solutions brought forward by pretenders to the honour 
of having squared the circle. 
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The Arabs, who succeeded the Greeks in the cultivation of 
geometry, had also their circle-squarers, but all that we know is 
that some of their geometers laboured under the delusion that if 
the diameter of a circle is unity, its circumference is equal to the 
square root of 10, that is more than 3-162, whereas Archimedes 
had proved it to be less than 33. In the dark ages, several 
treatises were written upon the quadrature of the circle, but these 
probably worthless attempts are now forgotten in the dusty 
recesses of old libraries. 

Among others who at the revival of learning occupied them- 
selves with the quadrature of the circle was Cardinal de Cusa, 
who distinguished himself by his unfortunate attempts to solve 
this problem. This ecclesiastical dignitary was far in advance of 
his age in mathematical and physical science. He is said to have 
anticipated Gregory in the method adopted by that pope for the 
reform of the calendar. Cusa is credited also with having revived 
that part of the Pythagorean doctrine respecting the universe, 
which accounted for the succession of day and night by the 
rotation of the earth. But the Cardinal’s reputation as a geometer 
rests on a less solid basis. By rolling a circular disc upon a 
plane surface, he tried to determine the exact length of its cireum- 
ference by measuring the distance from where a point in the peri- 
phery touched the plane to where it touched it again, mistaking 
in this experiment the curve of the cycloid described by the point 
in question for the arc of acircle. He also published the following 
curious geometrical solution of the quadrature problem: If the 
sum of the radius of a circle and a side of its inscribed square be 
taken as the diameter of another circle, and an equilateral triangle 
be inscribed in the latter, the perimeter of this triangle shall be 
equal to the circumference of the former circle. This solution 
did not remain long unrefuted. It was Regiomontanus, an astro- 
nomer, who performed this service for the Cardinal, who, however, 
refused to be convinced of his error. Cardinal de Cusa was also 
an astrologer, and hazarded a prediction that the world would 
come to an end in 1734. 

Cusa’s mechanical method of determining the length of the 
circumference of a circle was imitated in the following century by 
a Frenchman of the name of Charles de Bovelle, who gave to the 
world his false solution in a Latin treatise. Bovelle seems to 
have been a personality of some distinction, if we may form an 
opinion from a posthumous French translation of his Latin work 
published half a century later, under the title of ‘ Géométrie 
Practique, composée par le noble philosophe, Maitre Charles de 
Bovelle.’ According to this “noble philosopher,” the diameter 
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of a circle being unity, the circumference is the square root of 10, 
or more than 3°162, which is much beyond Archimedes’ outside 
limit of 3}. Bovelle generously inserted in his treatise a peasant 
countryman’s solution of the same problem, according to which a 
circle whose diameter is 8, was equal to a square whose diameter 
is 10, a result that made the circumference of the circle exactly 
equal to 3-125 times its diameter. What must appear very 
strange is that Bovelle asserted that the peasant’s solution was in 
complete agreement with his own, whereas the former is under 
and the latter grossly in excess of the truth. Bovelle’s statement 
is equivalent to the assertion that 3-125 is equal to the square 
root of 10, from which it has been inferre1 that the “ noble philo- 
sopher” had a rather hazy knowledge of that part of arithmetic 
which treats of the extraction of the square root. 

The translator of Bovelle’s Latin work into French was an 
admirer of the name of Oronce Finée, who occupied a distinguished 
position as professor of mathematics in one of the Royal colleges. 
Finée himself also investigated this ancient problem and dis- 
covered a solution that was different from that of Bovelle. He 
was also deluded into the belief that he had effected the solution 
of the trisection of an angle and the duplication of the cube, two 
other ancient problems. When near his end, the mathematical 
professor solemnly committed his fancied discoveries for publica- 
tion to the care of a friend who kept the promise then given. 
The defunct professor was “unsquared” by one of his own 
pupils. 

In 1585, a year memorable in the history of the quadrature of 
the circle, a Dutchman of the name of Simon 4 Quercu appeared 
in this field of investigation with a pretended solution in which he 
managed to assign a value to the circumference that fell between 
the limits as determined by Archimedes. To refute this impostor 
@ more approximate ratio had to be found than any previously 
known in the Western world. It was Peter Metius who came to 
the rescue of geometry from the errors of circle-squarers by the 
discovery of his celebrated ratio of 355 to 113 to express the 
numerical relation of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
His value is correct to the sixth decimal place inclusive, being 
equal to 3°1415929. . . . It is somewhat surprising to learn that 
Metius achieved this celebrated result by a happy blunder. The 
way in which it was obtained serves as a curious illustration of 
the state of arithmetic at the time. Metius having proved by the 
circumscription and inscription of polygons that the circumference 
of a circle was less than 3445, and greater than 31), times its 
diameter, erroneously supposed he was taking the mean value of 
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these quantities by halving the sum of the numerators for a new 
numerator and similarly treating the denominators for a new 
denominator, whence he obtained 3,4%,, or the ratio 355 to 113, 
a result that leaves a fractional error several hundreds of times 
less than it should have been had Metius performed the final 
part of his calculation correctly. 

The calculation of Peter Metius, unlike that ef Archimedes, did 
not enjoy a long celebrity as the best known. In 1579 the French 
mathematician Viéte carried his approximation correct to 10 places 
of decimals, but this result was soon superseded by that of the 
astronomer Adrianus Romanus, who found a value correct to 
15 places of decimals. In a few years after these computers 
were left far behind by the laborious performance of the Flemish 
mathematician, Ludolph van Ceulen, who published his first 
result correct to 20 places of decimals in 1596, but not satis- 
fied with this result, far though it exceeds the requirements of 
all practical purposes, he continued his severe labours on this 
problem for the remaining fourteen years of his life, and thereby 
added 15 decimal figures more to his previous calculation, thus 
finding a result correct to 35 decimal places, which are as 
follows: 3°14159265358979323846264338327950288. Van Ceu- 
len was so proud of this achievement that he had it inscribed on 
his tomb-stone. He did not, however, strike out a new method 
for attacking the quadrature problem. His performance indicates 
perseverance and patience to an almost excessive extent rather 
than genius. 

To give some idea of the exactness which the foregoing approxi- 
mations afford, we may say that Victe’s result with its 10 correct 
decimals would enable the circumference of the earth to be 
determined to the fraction of an inch, while the value correct 
to 15 decimal figures would leave an error in this case that 
could not be detected by the most powerful telescope, but the 
result of Ludolph van Ceulen’s inconceivable labours would give 
the circumference of the entire visible universe with an accuracy 
so minute that the error would be many times less than the 
breadth of a single hair. 

Passing from those mathematicians who thus devoted themselves 
to this ancient problem with patience and intelligence, we return 
to the amusing performances of those pretenders to the honour 
of having obtained a perfect solution. Hitherto, many of those 
who had applied themselves to the quadrature of the circle were 
not without distinction, but the aspirant who now entered this 
field of enquiry was far more celebrated than any of his pre- 
decessors. Dazzled by his European reputation as a man of 
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letters, the illustrious Joseph Scaliger in an evil hour conceived 
the idea that he had only to apply himself to geometry to win 
fresh honours, full of self-confidence that this problem of the ages 
that had defied the ablest intellects of the past would quickly 
yield to his superior genius. He published in 1592, with much 
ostentation, the results of his meditations on the quadrature 
problem in a work entitled ‘ Nova Cyclometrica.’ But he did not 
enjoy his fancied triumph very long undisturbed, for refutations 
quickly appeared from the pens of Viéte, Clavius, and other 
mathematicians, but the literary lion treated his assailants with 
much contempt, and not only refused to acknowledge his errors, 
but even gloried in them. Indeed, some idea of Scaliger’s mathe- 
matical attainments may be inferred from the fact that he stoutly 
maintained that the perimeter of a polygon is greater than that 
of its circumscribed circle, and that the greater the number of 
the sides of the inscribed figure is, the more does it exceed the 
circle in which it is. He involved himself further in absurdity 
by maintaining that the arc of a circle is less than its chord in 
arithmetic, but greater than it in geometry. This mathematical 
contradiction, he called a “noble paradox,” which was not known 
to even the great Archimedes himself. Yet the fame and Greek 
scholarship of Scaliger inspired his opponents with such respect, 
that Viéte is said to have omitted Scaliger’s name in refuting his 
pretended quadrature, and is also credited with having made the 
statement: “Mallem cum Scaligero errare quam cum Clavio 
recte sapere.” But then, it should be added, Viéte had a bitter 
feud with Clavius. 

Among other circle-squarers may be mentioned the Danish 
astronomer, Longomontanus. He had been a pupil of the dis- 
tinguished astronomer, Tycho Brahe, and had himself published 
a work on astronomy of considerable merit at the time. He 
sullied his reputation, however, by meddling with the quadrature 
problem. In 1622 he persuaded himself he had discovered its 
solution, which he forthwith announced to the world in a Latin 
work, and according to which the circumference was 3°14185 
times its diameter. Snell, and other mathematicians, attempted 
to set him right, but he answered them with defiance. Shortly 
afterwards Longomontanus fancied he had detected a different 
solution in some mysterious properties of the numbers 7, 8, 9, 
and the sesquitertian ratio of 4 to 3. Indeed, he published many 
solutions that had not even the slight merit of being in agreement 
with one another. A few years before his death an English 
geometer named Pell tried to bring him to a sense of his errors 
by means of a simple calculation that did not require a knowledge 
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of the extraction of the square root. Pell held the chair of mathe- 
matics at Amsterdam, and is now chiefly remembered for his 
invention of the symbol ~ to imply the operation of division. 
The English geometer managed to gather round him and involve 
in this controversy many celebrated names, between whom, as 
De Morgan observes, Longomontanus was made “ mincemeat ” of, 
but the irascible old man, nevertheless, insisted that what he 
called his discovery should be inserted in his epitaph. 

Shortly afterwards there appeared in this field of investigation 
the famous Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes’ introduction to geometry 
is said to have occurred when he was over forty years of age, by 
his accidentally opening one day Enuclid’s ‘Elements’ at the 
forty-seventh proposition of the first book. Upon reading it he 
exclaimed, “By G-—d, this is impossible,” but upon reperusal he 
changed his mind and “fell in love with geometry.” He seems, 
however, to have been desirous of distinguishing himself as an 
innovator in this science before he had mentally digested its 
elementary principles. Towards 1645 he appears to have gained 
for himself some reputation as a geometer, for, strangely enough, 
when we consider his subsequent career, we find him chosen to 
act as referee with Descartes and others in the controversy that 
was then raging between Longomontanus and Pell over the 
quadrature problem. It was probably in this way that the 
attention of Hobbes was first drawn to the celebrated problem 
that was afterwards to have a fatal fascination for himself. 

About 1650 he began to agitate his discovery of the solution. 
In his ‘Leviathan’ he had made a violent attack upon the 
academic discipline of Oxford. Seth Ward, professor of astronomy 
at that university, retorted that Hobbes would be very likely to 
find that his geometrical productions would be better understood 
at the university than would be agreeable to their author. Hobbes 
thereupon published his solutions of the quadrature of the circle, 
and of some other geometrical problems. Some early copies of 
the work had to be suppressed, however, owing to the author 
discovering serious errors that vitiated his solutions. John 
Wallis, Savilian professor of geometry, was deputed by Ward 
to refute Hobbes’ geometry. Wallis, having obtained a previous 
copy of his opponent’s treatise, took advantage of it and un- 
sparingly demonstrated the absurdity of Hobbes’ solutions in his 
trenchant refutation ‘Elenchus Geometriae Hobbianae. The 
controversy thus waxing hot, the disputants found English a 
better medium for sustaining it than Latin. Hobbes defended 
his geometrical absurdities in ‘Six Lessons for the Professors of 
Mathematics, one of Geometry, the other of Astronomy in the 
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University of Oxford,’ and Wallis retorted with even less reserve, 
‘Due correction for Mr. Hobbes; or School Discipline for not 
saying his Lessons right.’ The controversy, soon after veering 
from mathematics to politics, was prudently allowed to drop 
for a while. But Hobbes contrived to lure Wallis into the 
dispute again by publishing anonymously in Paris a solution 
of the duplication of the cube. Wallis immediately refuted it, 
and Hobbes thereupon triumphantly acknowledged his author- 
ship. The controversy was soon raging with more violence than 
before. Hobbes contrived to exasperate Wallis by a malicious 
allusion to his having deciphered for the Parliament the corre- 
spondence of Charles I., captured at Naseby, a cryptographic 
feat, which, though once a source of pride to Wallis, had, since 
the Restoration, become a very painful topic. Thus was this 
celebrated controversy carried on for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. Hobbes continued to publish his geometrical absurdities 
almost to the end of his life, making in 1678, the year before 
his death, a last vain attempt to demonstrate the equality of a 
straight line to the arc of a circle. 

So difficult, indeed, was it to convince circle-squarers of their 
errors that Montucla, in his ‘Histoire des Mathematiques,’ 
mentions, as a kind of a phenomenon, the case of Richard White, 
an English Jesuit, who having published a false solution of the 
quadrature problem, was afterwards disillusioned by his friends 
and acknowledged his error. Circle-squarers have been generally 
subjected for their pains to the disappointment of seeing their 
discoveries neglected or else ruthlessly demolished by mathe- 
maticians, but the pretensions of one Methulon of Lyons cost 
him more than that. This individual announced to the learned 
world his discovery of the quadrature of the circle and also of 
perpetual motion, and was so sure of his facts that he consigned 
1000 écus, or £125, to anyone who would demonstrate that he 
was mistaken. It might seem that to persuade a circle-squarer 
that he was wrong would be an utter impossibility; but strangely 
enough, when Nicole, a member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, pointed out his mistake, Methulon acknowledged it, 
but refused, nevertheless, to hand over the wager to the Hotel- 
Dieu, in whose favour Nicole had relinquished the money. The 
matter was referred to a court of justice, with the result that 
the defendant had to benefit the cause of charity to the stipulated 
amount of his imprudent bet. 

A little later, about 1750, a certain Henry Sullaman 
announced in England his discovery of the quadrature of the 
circle, deduced from the number 666 of the Beast in the 
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Apocalypse. He found occasion to publish every two or three 
years a fresh pamphlet in support of this remarkable discovery. 
Paris soon after enjoyed a somewhat similar case in which 
geometry was introduced for the elucidation of theological 
mysteries. The Chevalier de Causans, a French officer, who had 
never hitherto been supposed to be a mathematician, suddenly dis- 
covered the quadrature of the circle in getting a circular piece 
of turf cut, and immediately, soaring from one truth to another, 
explained thereby the doctrine of original sin and the Trinity. 
He publicly pledged himself to deposit with a notary 300,000 
francs to wager against those who should oppose him, and he 
actually lodged 10,000 francs to be given to him who should 
demonstrate his error. Among those who answered this extra- 
ordinary challenge was a young lady, who brought an action 
against the chevalier, but the French King interposed, judging 
that the defendant’s fortune should not be sacrificed to a whim, 
as in every other respect he was a very worthy man. But though 
his property was thus saved, the gallant chevalier saw that his 
reputation as a geometer was still at stake. He contrived to 
force his discoveries on the attention of the Academy, who at 
first treated them with the scant ceremony they merited, but 
were afterwards compelled to be more explicit in their rejection 
of them. According to the chevalier’s solution, the circumference 
of a circle was four times the length of its diameter exactly. 

In 1668 James Gregory, the inventor of the telescope that bears 
his name, published a work in which he showed the impossibility 
of squaring the circle. Huyghens, however, raised objections 
regarding the validity of Gregory’s proofs, and hence there arose 
a sharp controversy between these celebrated mathematicians. 
Sir Isaac Newton has given a mathematical demonstration in- 
tended to prove the impossibility of squaring a closed curve. 
But his proof is not conclusive, or at least is not considered so 
by most mathematicians, for there is a closed curve that resembles 
the figure 8 whose quadrature can be easily obtained by the 
integral calculus. Gregory shares with Leibnitz, Euler and 
Newton the honour of discovering elegant trigonometrical for- 
mulas by means of which approximations to the quadrature of 
the circle can be rapidly obtained. The numerical calculations 
of the length of the circumference in terms of the diameter began 
now to advance by leaps and bounds. John Machin, an astronomer, 
computed in 1706 its value to 100 places of decimals, but he has 
been far outdone by several computers of the present century, 
among whom may be mentioned Dr. Rutherford and Richter, who 
advanced their approximations of this incommensurable ratio to 
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440 and 500 decimal figures respectively. At the head of this 
class of workers must be placed the name of William Shanks, who 
extended his calculation in 1873 to 707 decimal places. De 
Morgan has made the curious observation that the mysterious 
number 7 occurs less often than any other digit in Shanks’ 
result, which is another puzzle for circle-squarers to unravel. 

Montucla has remarked that there are three notions prevalent 
among-circle squarers. The first is that the power of finding the 
right longitude at sea depends upon the correct solution of the 
quadrature of the circle; the second, that a very large govern- 
ment reward has been offered for the solution of the problem ; 
while the third notion is that squaring the circle is the primary 
object aimed at by geometers. With respect to the first notion, 
we may observe that a geometrical solution could in no way 
facilitate the determination of longitude at sea, existing approxi- 
mations being vastly in excess of what is requisite for this purpose. 
As regards the notion of a reward, De Morgan has related an 
amusing anecdote. An agricultural labourer, fancying he had 
squared the circle, came up to London and submitted his solution 
to the notice of De Morgan, who was professor of mathematics in 
the University College, London. With the solution was left also 
a copy of a letter in which the Lord Chancellor was requested 
forthwith to hand over the alleged reward of £100,000 offered for 
solving the problem. De Morgan having examined the papers 
thus presented to him, returned them with a note to the effect 
that he considered the countryman had not the requisite knowledge 
to enable him to understand the nature of the problem he had 
undertaken to solve. Shortly afterwards the professor received 
from this rustic circle-squarer a letter characterised by bad 
spelling and a redundancy of capitals, in which he was informed 
that a person who failed to see how the thing had been done, 
should “Change his business And appropriate his time and 
attention to a Sunday School to Learn what he Could, and Keep 
the Little Children from durting their Close.” A few days later 
De Morgan received from the same source a second letter in- 
forming him that the solution had been submitted to a professor 
in the United States who promised the discoverer that “he would 
Insure Him Reward in the States.” 

But about the end of the last century a circle-squarer named 
Vausenville went farther than this. This Frenchman hurled 
defiance at the geometers of every civilized nation, and threatened 
the Academy of Sciences with the terrors of the law to compel 
them to hand over to him in virtue of his discovery an alleged 
reward bequeathed to them for that purpose. This impvstor’s 
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solution was that the square on the diameter was to that on the 
circumference as 22 times the square root of 3 is to 432. A 
mathematician, as Montucla observes, would have simply said (if 
he had to use the expression), “as 11 times the square root of 3 
is to 216.” 

Buffon and Laplace proved the validity of the following curious 
mechanical method for finding the length of the circumference of 
a circle: If on an evenly planked floor there be tossed a thin 
straight rod whose length is less than the breadth of the plank, 
then the fraction of the whole number of trials in which the rod 
intersects a seam will be the fraction which twice the length of 
the rod is of the cirewmference of the circle whose diameter is 
equal to the breadth of a plank. It is evident that the rod when 
tossed up will either fall clear of the seams or intersect one of 
them. In 1855 Ambrose Smith of Aberdeen, employing this 
method, found that a rod whose length was three-fifths of the 
distance between the seams made, out of 3204 trials, 1213 clear 
intersections with 11 doubtful cases. If these doubtful cases be 
considered ag true intersections, the result would make the cir- 
cumference equal to 3:1412 times diameter, which is more accurate 
than the 3} of Archimedes. On the other hand, if the doubtful 
instances were properly treated by halving them, the result would 
be much in excess, for it would be equal to 3°1553. 

If fortune did not smile on one of the circle-squarers of the 
present century in his attempts to solve the ancient problem, 
that fickle goddess proved partial enough in another respect by 
blinding the eyes of some of his contemporaries to his real 
merits. The history of Joseph Lacomme, a French well-sinker, 
was briefly given by his admirer James Smith, who also made 
himself notorious in connection with the quadrature problem. 
The story runs that Lacomme in 1836—at a time when he could 
neither read nor write—being desirous to ascertain what quantity 
of stone would be required to pave a circular reservoir he had 
constructed, consulted a mathematician on the subject. The 
latter individual astonished his humble enquirer by the reply 
that it was impossible to determine the full amount, as no one 
had yet found the exact relation between the circumference of a 
circle and its diameter. The well-sinker thereupon, full of self- 
confidence in his powers, applied himself to the celebrated problem 
and soon discovered the solution by a mechanical process. He 
then taught himself to read and write, and managed to acquire 
some knowledge of arithmetic by which he verified his mechanical 
solution. 

The ex-well-sinker—for he had given up his trade in his 
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devotion to the problem—experienced great privations for several 
years while he endeavoured in vain to get a hearing from learned 
societies. At last he made his way to Paris. Here he made the 
acquaintance of the son of a police commissioner. The father, 
becoming acquainted with the ex-well-sinker’s object in coming 
to Paris, introduced him to the President of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences of that city. Lacomme’s solution having been 
examined by a committee selected from this scientific body was 
reported upon so favourably that the president, at a meeting of 
the society, publicly presented the happy discoverer with a silver 
medal of the first class for finding the true ratio of the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diameter. The “true ratio” in this 
case happened to be 3}. It is said that Lacomme was awarded 
three medals more from other societies. ‘“ While writing this,” 
says Smith in his brief account, “I have his likeness before me 
with his medals on his breast.” De Morgan, who made enquiries 
into the case, observes that the story of the medals is not im- 
probable, though the societies in question must have been private 
ones with no claims to be considered in any way as exponents of 
scientific opinion. 

The foregoing account has introduced to the reader the name 
of Mr. James Smith, a well-known Liverpool merchant, whose 
experiences as a circle-squarer were far from being as pleasant as 
those of the ex-well-sinker. Smith acquired some knowledge of 
elementary mathematics for practical purposes. He, perhaps, 
affords the finest example of Pope’s well-known warning: “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The quadrature problem 
having waylaid his fancy when he was fairly well advanced in 
life, like many of his predecessors, he first obtained a mechanical 
solution of it, and immediately verified it by some distorted 
mathematical reasoning. In 1859 he published the first of his 
numerous works on the subject. Smith’s circumference was 3} 
times the diameter, a result the same as Lacomme’s, whom he 
duly honoured as its first discoverer, though this is not the case. 
Smith contrived to bring the solution under the notice of the 
British Association, by “smuggling it” in under the disguised 
form, “On the relations of a square inscribed in a circle.” The 
Mathematical Section had previously refused to consider his 
“discovery,” but Smith boasted that “he was not the man that 
would permit even the British Association to trifle with him.” 

Professor de Morgan wrote to him, imprudently believing he 
could convince the circle-squarer of his error in a single page; 
but a correspondence ensued which quickly attained sufficient 
bulk to fill a goodly octavo volume of two hundred pages, which 
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Smith then published to the keen annoyance and bitter indigna- 
tion of his would-be instructor. In the preface to this work 
Smith compared himself to Galileo, and abused the Astronomer 
Royal for refusing to be inveigled by him into a correspondence 
respecting the validity of his solution. De Morgan subjected 
the circle-squarer to severe castigation in the columns of the 
Atheneum. Smith had time and money to spare, and he spent 
both lavishly in letting the world know of his discovery, and how 
he was treated by men of science. He persisted in keeping up a 
voluminous and more or less one-sided correspondence with De 
Morgan and other mathematicians. He died in 1872. If we 
except his one fad of circle-squaring, in other respects he seems 
to have been a sufficiently sensible and worthy man. 


J. R. H. 

















How 3 didn't become an Author. 


I HAVE some imagination, and a great many near relations. 
These two facts go far towards explaining why I nearly became 
an author, and did not quite. 

As a child I was fond of imagining things, and for this reason 
was considered untruthful ; but all the punishments and scoldings 
endured on this account from nurserymaids and governesses failed 
to entirely crush my love of inventing. Indeed, when I became 
emancipated from their thraldom, I found the early habit return 
in greater force, and at last, some years after I had been “ out,” 
it occurred to me to try my hand at authorship. The reason that 
I had not done so before was not because I was entirely given up 
to gaieties. I went to dances more as a duty than a pleasure ; and 
in my secret, very secret soul, I disliked dinners and loathed 
afternoon teas—as social functions, be it understood, for I have 
a very healthy appetite. No; the main reason why I did not seek 
this outlet earlier lay in Family influence. I write it with a capital, 
for in our household Family reigns supreme. It is not so much 
a matter of pedigree—though I believe we go back to the Edwards. 
One of my brothers declared once that Edward V. was an 
ancestor in the direct line. But I have never troubled to hunt it 
up myself, though I suggested to Fred that it might be as well 
to study the history of England before making statements, not 
thoroughly corroborated, about the history of the Gwenlions. 

However, to return to family influence. My people, I had, 
perhaps, better explain at once, are of the old-fashioned type, and 
the idea of any female member of the Gwenlion family ever doing 
anything is undreamt of by them. I and my four sisters drift 
along in our old country house, sewing and chatting and visiting 
our neighbours, as our aunts and great-aunts and great-great- 
aunts have done before us for generations. 

When my friend Edith Marsden took a studio, and turned 
from an elegant amateur into a professional painter, who actually 
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sent her pictures to exhibitions and offered them for sale, the 
news was received by my family with every expression of 
sympathy. 

“Sold her pictures!” cried my eldest sister Marianne. “ Poor 
girl! has she really come to that?” while my Aunt Sarah, who, 
with her sister Ellen, lives in the dower-house on my father’s 
estate, said, in a shocked tone of voice, that “it did not seem to 
her quite nice.” 

“ But it does to Edith,” I could not refrain from saying. “She 
thinks it very nice indeed.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Sarah, with a still more horrified expression, 
“all I can say is that I don’t know what can have possessed the 
girl. She has a good home and kind relations, what can she 
want more ?” 

“Don’t you think,” said my gentle little Aunt Ellen, “that we 
ought to pity rather than blame her? It seems so sad to be 
reduced to really taking money for her pictures. She must be 
very poor.” 

But Aunt Sarah was not to be mollified. “Ellen, my dear,” 
she said severely, “in our young days a gentlewoman would have 
preferred starvation to remunerative work.” 

It would of course have been quite useless for me to attempt 
to explain that Edith had not even the excuse of poverty, 
and had sold her work from choice, not necessity, preferring to 
do so, even if the returns did little more than cover the out- 
lying expenses, as they at least gave her the means of pursuing 
her art. It was soon after this, and probably as the result of 
Edith Marsden’s success, that it suddenly occurred to me that I too 
might earn an honest penny, and add to my scanty supply of 
pocket-money by turning my taste for imagining things to account ; 
so I wrote a story. It is not necessary to relate the plot in detail 
here; perhaps it is better not to revive what has long since been 
forgotten ; let it suffice to say that it turned partly on the idea of 
& woman giving her love unknown to, and unreturned by, the 
man on whom it was bestowed. ‘The subject seemed to me serious 
enough, and I endeavoured to treat it in a befitting spirit. For 
weeks before I put pen to paper I thought of my characters, and 
tried to imagine how they would act, and what they would say, 
until at last I felt as if I was actually living with them, and 
knew them far better than the people really around me, though 
at the same time I flattered myself that they were all entirely the 
creatures of my imagination, and unlike anyone whom I had 
ever met. 


At last it was completed, and sent up with much trepidation to 
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the editor of Morris’s Jowrnal, which was the only magazine 
I was in the habit of seeing, and which was taken by most of the 
families in the neighbourhood. It was so characteristic of our 
neighbourhood that we all followed each other, even to the 
matter of the magazine we took in, thereby losing the advantage 
we might have had from interchanging different ones! For a few 
days I was in a state of feverish excitement every time the 
postman came; but after a little time this subsided, and I had, 
indeed, almost ceased to think about my story, when one day, a 
few weeks after it was sent up, I opened a packet in an unfamiliar 
writing, and was greeted, to my great surprise, by my story in 
print, with a note requesting me to correct the proof and return 
it immediately. 

About a fortnight later I received a copy of the magazine con- 
taining the story, and by the same post a letter from the editor 
enclosing a cheque for five pounds. 

I don’t believe that anyone who has never earned a penny 
entirely by the fruit of their own brains can imagine the joy with 
which I beheld that little piece of paper; but my spirits were 
slightly checked when, on opening the magazine, I saw at the 
end of my story my name, Dora Gwenlion, in full. Of course I 
had signed it as I should a letter, unthinkingly. The fact of 
my name really appearing, to proclaim to all the world that I 
had written a story, never struck me, even when I saw it in proof. 

However, the joy of being accepted, and of having my five 
pounds, outweighed my momentary discomfiture; and feeling that 
I must share my delight with someone, I made a confidente of 
Dolly, my youngest sister, the one of us whose réle was that of 
the family beauty, as mine was of the family bookworm—if, 
indeed, any of us could be said to be allowed enough individuality 
to have a réle at all. 

“Dolly,” I said, “I have written a story in this month’s 
Morris’s. 

“Written a story!” cried Dolly, pausing with a pair of curling- 
tongs in mid-air, for she was dressing for dinner at the time. 
“What on earth have you done such a thing as that for? What 
will papa say ?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘“ Perhaps he won’t find out; but as 
the editor has inserted my name after it, I am afraid he will.” 

“Dora,” cried Dolly, “ how could you? I thought it was only 
people like—well, the sort of people one doesn’t know, who really 
wrote and had their names in print.” 

“T don’t see that it matters much,” I said. “I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of, and I’ve got five pounds for it.” 
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“Five pounds!” said Dolly, looking at me with rather more 
respect. “Whatajoke! What shall you do with it? It would 
almost buy you a new evening gown.” 

I did not answer, for the idea of spending such precious 
earnings on a dress, that would be done for with a few evening’s 
wear, seemed to me almost sacrilege, and I felt that Dolly would 
never understand such an attitude of mind. 

“Shall you tell the others ?” was her next question. 

“They will soon find out,” I replied. “Adelaide always reads 
Morris’s on the first evening.” 

The next afternoon, when I came in from a walk, I found my 
two elder sisters seated in front of the fire, and on Adelaide's lap 
was the copy of Morris's containing my story. 

“Oh, Dora,” she cried on seeing me, “such an annoying thing 
has occurred ; someone has written a miserable story in Morris's, 
and they have taken your name! It must be someone who has 
heard it, for no one would ever have hit on such a name as 
Gwenlion of their own accord.” 

“Yes, is it not dreadful?” echoed Marianne. “Papa will be 
quite put out to see our name used like that. It is very im- 
pertinent of whoever has done it. You don’t seem to mind 
much,” she continued, as I made no reply; “and surely you 
are the one who ought to resent it most, since it is your name 
in full that appears.” 

“But I can’t resent it,” I said meekly, “because you see the 
person who wrote the story has every right to use my name since 
it was myself.” 

“ You wrote it!” and “ How could you do sucha thing! You 
have disgraced the family!” were the remarks which greeted my 
announcement, though the surprise displayed struck me as being 
a little too great to be natural, and I largely suspected that the 
authorship had not been unguessed by my sisters. This surmise 
on my part was strengthened by the inconsistency of the next 
remark I heard. 

“Tt is in shockingly bad taste,” said Adelaide. “ Everyone 
will know that the old aunt is meant for Cousin Susan, and the 
clergyman is, of course, Mr. Stopford.” 

“Tndeed, it is nothing of the kind,” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“And the sentiment is so false,’ chimed in Marianne; “one 
can tell at once that the writer is trying to describe feelings she 
has never herself experienced. Look at this passage in evidence,” 
and taking the magazine from Adelaide’s lap, she opened it at a 
passage which, more than anything else in the story, contained a 
little bit of my own inner self, and which, on that account, I had 
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for some time hesitated to include. “It has at once the touch of 
unreality, my dear,” said Marianne. “If you must write stories 
you must at least have felt alittle more and lived a little more 
first; but it is the fact that women of our position cannot see life 
from the point of view of the vulgar, which should in itself debar 
us from entering the professions of those who happen to be placed 
lower than ourselves in the social scale.” 

At this point Louisa, the sister next younger to myself, came 
in. She had evidently read the story before the others, and made 
no preamble about the authorship. She took up the magazine 
from the table upon which Marianne had placed it, and with a 
withering glance at me said— 

“ Well, I little thought a sister of mine would prove so false a 
friend ! ” 

“ False a friend!” I echoed feebly ; “ what can you mean?” 

“Oh, don’t pretend you don’t know,” she said. “I am only 
wondering what poor Minnie Watson will think when she sees 
her own private story told in print with your name at the end.” 

“ But I never even knew she had a story,” I protested. 

“ Nonsense!” said Louisa; “all the neighbourhood knew that 
she was heartbroken when Major Cunliffe married Madge West- 
brook.” 

“T did not,” I said. 

“That's what comes of being a bookworm,” said Louisa. “ You 
are so dreamy that the world might tumble to pieces under your 
very nose and you would never notice it. But it makes no differ- 
ence. Everyone will think you knew, and it will bring all the 
family into bad odium just the same.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, if anyone had had a fancy for Major 
Cunliffe I should have said it was Louisa herself—not that I 
thought of her any more than of Minnie Watson in writing the 
story, which really was planned before either of them had met 
Major Cunliffe at all. 

“Yes, that’s just it,” said Adelaide, chiming in with Louisa’s 
last remark. “It is what the county will say of us that I cannot 
forget. We shall all be talked about and looked upon as so 
peculiar.” 

“No one has ever called us that before,” said Dolly, who had 
now joined us, and who always went with the majority in any 
discussion ; “‘and now it will always be said that one of us 
writes. Sophie Mortimer told me a story about someone she 
knew who knew someone who wrote, and one day a man came to 
the house, a very nice man, good family, lots of money and 
everything, I believe, and Sophie happened to mention that they 
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were expecting a woman who had written a book, and he said at 
once, ‘ Then I’m off,’ and he went.” 

“What a solemn warning,” I could not help saying. “I 
see that you are afraid of the effects of my scribbling on the 
matrimonial prospects of the family.” 

“Really,” cried Adelaide, “you might at least spare us your 
vulgarity.” 

“T am sorry if I am vulgar,” I retorted; “but does it never 
strike you that it is a little dull to be always exactly like 
everyone else?” 

“Surely,” said Marianne, “ one must be a lady before anything 
else.” 

“Even before a nice woman, I suppose,” I said. 

“ Why, certainly,” she said ; “ one’s cook may be that.” 

“You are very flippant,” replied Adelaide. “I wish you would 
try to remember your family.” 

If by remembering was meant not forgetting there was not 
much chance, I should not. 

The next afternoon my Aunts Sarah and Ellen appeared, and I 
could see at a glance that they too had read the story. After a 
few frigid remarks, Aunt Sarah plunged into the subject. 

“Dora,” she said coldly, “is it indeed true that you have 
allowed your full name, your family name, to appear in this 
month’s Morris’s? ” 

“It is my family name, of course,” I said. ‘ You see I have not 
any other.” 

“Tt is then, indeed, true that the name, which was also that of 
your sainted grandmother, and which can be seen any day on our 
family tomb, actually appears after a story in a magazine.” 

“T fear it is,’ I said. 

“ Well, all I can remark is, that I blush to think that any niece 
of mine should have come to this,” she replied. 

Here my Aunt Ellen’s soft cooing voice chimed in. 

“ We should not mind it so much—at least, I think not, should 
we?” she said with a deprecating glance at her sister, “if the 
story were rather different—how shall I say? rather different in 
tone—and—yes, not quite so unmaidenly—was not unmaidenly the 
word you used when speaking of it, Sarah ?” 

“T believe it was,” said Aunt Sarah; “and I must confess that, 
in addition to every other consideration, there was a touch of 
immodesty about it which pained me very much as coming from 
so near a relative. In my young days it would have been con- 
sidered a shocking thing for any young lady to give away her 
heart unasked.” 
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From this statement I felt sure I might conclude that Aunt 
Sarah had never given her own. 

“Tt was indeed,” she continued, “ considered bold and forward 
for the idea of love even to occur to a young lady until an actual 
proposal had been made. But your heroine Dora gives her 
affection when the man has not even asked her father’s consent 
to paying her his addresses. I cannot think where you can 
have come across such an idea. Certainly any tendency in 
that direction is not inherited from the Gwenlion side of the 
family.” 

It may not seem strange after this if I mention that the 
Gwenlion family has always been noted for the number of its 
unmarried women. 

So much for the Aunts; but I knew the worst would not be over 
until I had faced my father. This, however, was not so bad 
as I anticipated. His language, as usual, was forcible, but, at 
the same time, it was brief. Our conversation on the subject was 
as follows :— 

“So I hear you have been writing a story, eh?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

* And under your own name.” 

“Well, I am afraid my own name has appeared.” 

“Well, mind this, if I hear of any more of this folly, I shall 
pack you off to your Aunt Sophia for six months.” 

Aunt Sophia was my father’s only married sister, and a visit 
to her was amongst the most painful of our duties, and never, as 
he knew, extended beyond the regulation fortnight if we could 
possibly help it. After this interview with my father, I began to 
breathe more freely ; but I found even more trying experiences 
were in store for me. The next day a great friend of ours, named 
Laura Charteris, called, and after chatting pleasantly for some 
time, managed to make an excuse to get me to herself in the 
garden. 

“ Dear old Dora!” she cried, “ how I feel for you!” 

“ Feel for me!” I said in bewilderment. 

“Qh yes,” she said. “I have read your story, and I assure you 
it went to my heart. Other people may not see beneath the 
surface, but it has that touch about it that I, as your friend, 
cannot mistake. I know it is your own inner experiences that 
you relate.” 


In vain I tried to assure her that she was mistaken. She only 
shook her head and smiled. 
“Tt is no use, dear, trying to have concealments from me,” she 
said. “I knew as I read the story that it came straight from 
2Q2 
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your own heart. How you must have suffered, and I never 
knew!” 

Hardly had Laura left me when another friend, Geraldine 
Burton, called. 

“ Dora,” she said almost at once, in her blunt way, “ we have 
read your story, and think it very clever and all that, but at the 
same time I must tell you that we are very angry with the way 
you have made use of that unfortunate experience of Sydney’s. 
It is very unjust, and he never encouraged the girl a bit, as your 
horrid hero does ! ” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I said. “I never knew that 
Sydney had an experience.” 

“ But you must have done,” said Geraldine, “ or how could you 
have described it ?” 

After such logic as this I felt powerless to say more. The 
climax to my literary experiences was however reached the next 
day when Adelaide came to me in great excitement. 

“TI have just been to see Cousin Susan,” she said with what I 
could not help thinking an air of rather malicious triumph. ‘She 
is very angry about the portrait of herself in your story, and says 
you are an impudent minx, and that you shall not have a penny 
of the hundred pounds she was going to leave to you in her 
will.” 

When I added up the results of my story, I found I had gained 
much reproach, some misplaced sympathy, several enemies, and 
five pounds. Against this I had lost the hundred pounds left me 
by Cousin Susan. I came to the conclusion that it was hardly 
good enough. 

This was how I didn’t become an Author. 

Nortey CHESTER. 














An Jndian Famine Relief Camp Cwenty Years Ago. 


A sTILL morning following a hot night heralds a Madras summer 
day. The city gongs have just struck six, and the horizontal sun 
gleaming through the thin air already glows like copper at a 
white heat. There is no cloud to temper the vicious rays and 
give the fainting land promise of rain, for the monsoon has again 
failed, and though it is the middle of July, the only break upon 
the blue is a sombre blur circling high above the burning-ground. 
Below this wheeling blot a column of smoke rising straight as an 
areca palm through the motionless atmosphere, tells us that 
cremation is going on hard by, a memento mori that in time of 
dearth is never absent from either feast or fast. The blur isa 
vulture, the keenest scout alive, and in these days as constant a 
feature in the sky as the eternal sun. He is kept in view by 
another “ winged hound,” too far off to be seen by us, and this 
observer is in turn an object of interest to a third, and so on for 
miles. Should toothsome carrion swim into the ken of one of 
these watchers of the skies, his descent is at once marked and 
followed by his nearest neighbour, and where but a few minutes 
before only one bird was visible, there is now a steady conver- 
gence of ghoulish beaks and charnel claws as the obscene fowls 
glide out of the void and drop heavily to earth. 

The camp, which covers a rectangular space of about four acres, 
is encircled by a close bamboo fence some twenty feet high, and 
is entered by a gate wide enough to admit the grain-carts. Out- 
side the gate stands a row of applicants for admission. There 
may be thirty of them; they have arrived during the night, and 
have slept under the shelter of the palisade. They are of all castes 
and ages; many of them are cultivators, all are country folk. 
There are mothers bearing babies in arms or leading children by 
the hand; old men leaning on Jong sticks; young men with their 
girl wives; men and women alone; families consisting of father, 
mother, and two or three children; and it may be noted that in 
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these last cases, though all are cruelly pinched, the most wasted 
of the party is the man; he shoulders the bundle if they have 
one, he carries the children when they flag, he searches for some- 
thing to eat when the others are resting at noontide or at dusk, 
and when Fortune by some rare chance smiles, and food is found, 
the prize is for the weakest; the man has learnt to prefer 
himself last. 

Few, if any, stray children find their way to the camp gate. 
In famine time if a child is lost, unless soon discovered and 
brought in by the police, it perishes. 

The applicants for admission all present much the same appear- 
ance: lank waists, hollow cheeks, protuberant joint and bone, and 
bright, anxious eyes. Their last hope is the camp; will they be 
admitted? Rumours of possible rejection may have reached 
them ; false rumours certainly, but in the ocean of misery that 
has overwhelmed them, terrible enough to be true; after those 
nightmare days of hungry tramping through wide expanses of 
desolation, and those long nights in the terror-haunted jungle, 
just as the very last grains of life run down, and their galled feet 
rest upon the threshold of the ark, to be thrust back upon the 
flood! The thought alone went near to make them sink by the 
way. 

Beyond perhaps a cooking pot and a few rags they bring 
nothing with them. Their household goods have long ago 
been sold or bartered. Their sole remaining possession is their 
life. 

The doctor and the officer in charge of the local relief operations 
are going slowly down the line. The famished band remain 
motionless, patient, expectant, their soul in their eyes; they make 
no complaint, urge no petition, tell no story, but stand in pathetic 
silence—flotsam from the storm. 

The two officers move down the line, stopping in front of each 
emaciated unit. The doctor with his trained eye scrutinises each 
in turn, now feeling a pulse, now examining a white tongue or 
an anemic eyelid, and passes the subject either into camp or 
hospital. 

“That man,” he says to the apothecary by his side, “shows 
signs of small-pox, keep him under observation. These women 
and children may go to the créche. That child’s feet must be 
attended to now. Take this old man into the hospital,” and 
turning to the relief officer he whispers, “ Pyzmia, he can’t live,” 
and points to a tell-tale puffiness in one of the old fellow’s feet. 
This is not an uncommon symptom in days of dearth. A pro- 
tracted diet of jungle roots and seeds sets up an ulcerated con- 
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dition of the intestines, resulting in blood-poisoning which it is 
impossible to arrest. Then with the welcome words, “All the 
rest into camp,” the doctor hurries off to the hospital. 

The examination over, the big gate opens, and with a sigh of 
relief the squalid troop files in. The relief officer |gives the 
superintendent a few brief directions concerning the ablution of 
the newcomers, and the issuing of clothes to some of the women, 
and then proceeds to his daily inspection of the camp. 

Possibly ten per cent. of the admissions will never leave the 
inclosure alive. Famine has struck them too heavily, but the 
great majority, when better days arrive, when rain falls in its 
season and the earth again wears green, will return hale and 
hearty to their old occupations. 

With cholera and small-pox abroad in the land, it is needless to 
enlarge upon the necessity of a strict medical examination of waifs 
and strays before admitting them to close contact with fifteen 
hundred people all more or less below par. 

On entering the camp we have on our left the hospital, and on 
. our right the creche. Both are roomy buildings, constructed of 
wood and palmyra matting, and planned with due regard to light 
and ventilation. The hospital contains forty or fifty beds, and 
is provided with an adequate staff of attendants; the control of 
the establishment is entrusted to the apothecary, who acts as 
house surgeon under the general superintendence of the doctor. 
From the back of the building a covered way, well screened from 
the camp, leads along the palisade in the direction of the burning- 
ground. The path is well trodden. , 

Some of the newly arrived are so reduced in strength that a 
few days’ rest in the hospital may be found necessary before they 
are fit even for such a genial change as the easy routine and the 
plain and wholesome diet of the camp. The transition from the 
chance bite of more or less pernicious aliment, picked up anywhere, 
to a system of ample and nutritious meals regularly served, is at 
first deranging to weakened digestions, but comparatively few of 
those who get over their first week in camp come under the hands 
of the doctor. 

The créche, or nursery, accommodates about a score of infants 
and their mothers. In this establishment most of the work is 
naturally performed by the mothers themselves; and other 
women, who have lost their own babies, are glad to act as nurses 
for the orphans. The créche is under medical supervision, its 
inmates receive hospital comforts, and it is provided with several 
milch-cows. 

Famine babies are pitiably small and light. Those born of 
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starving mothers are marvellous in the minuteness of their limbs, 
and shocking in the aged appearance of their faces. A curved 
nose and a straight-set mouth upon a visage not six weeks old, is 
a startling and a painful sight. 

These little creatures are nourished internally with cow’s milk, 
for in such cases the natural fountain will have failed, and ex- 
ternally with cocoa-nut oil, which is rubbed twice a day into their 
attenuated bodies. 

Leaving the creche and the hospital, we proceed by a broad 
path through the camp—here an open space some hundred yards 
square—to the sleeping huts. These form a broad street, 
extending to within twenty yards of the end of the main 
enclosure. 

The huts are oblong in shape, and are arranged, in military 
parlance, in quarter-distance column, on either side of the central 
road, which thus runs parallel with their breadth, and at right 
angles to their length. Between the length of every two huts is 
a space some twelve feet broad, and this, railed in on the outside, 
forms a compact little yard, which is used as an open-air refectory. 
These spaces, with an extra inclosure at the end of the line, 
furnish a dining yard for every hut. Each hut affords sleeping 
accommodation for forty people; when extra ventilation is re- 
quired, the sides, which are movable screens of matting, can be 
taken down; and the month being July, the season of hot oppres- 
sive nights, the side adjoining the yard is always open. The 
men occupy one side of the street, and the women the other. At 
six o'clock in the morning the huts are cleared; they are then 
swept out, strewn with carbolic powder, and ventilated. No one 
is allowed to enter them between sunrise and dusk. Meals are 
served twice a day. At the sound of a gong that hangs in front 
of the kitchen, the entire camp population repairs to the yards, 
and, pipkin in hand, seats itself in two rows on the dry sand. 
Then come the servers with rice, and curry made either of 
fish or of lentils. The food, which is always good in quality and 
ample in amount, may be either consumed on the premises, or 
taken, for more leisurely disposal, to some favourite corner of 
the camp. 

Beyond the line of huts stands the great camp-kitchen. No 
building in the land, whether composed of brick, or stone, or 
marble, has done more good in an equal period than that roughly 
formed structure of sun-dried mud. Its fires rise and set with 
the sun, and worthily emulate the great luminary’s beneficence. 
While daylight lasts—and there are now sixteen hours of it—the 
eight huge caldrons simmer without intermission, for they have to 
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feed, not only the fifteen hundred in the camp, but some three 
thousand ticket-holders outside. 

It may be asked, Is this large body of people maintained in 
absolute idleness? Is no work of any sort required of them? 
Work, in the sense of a day’s labour for a day’s dole, could not 
be exacted from these frail paupers. The strongest among them 
would break down under any system of coolie labour. Occa- 
sionally a little spade-work is provided for the comparatively 
able-bodied, the object being not so much to give them healthy 
employment, as to preserve and cherish their sense of indepen- 
dence. The appearance of one of their number with mud on his 
hands, and a mamooti over his shoulder, at once invests the 
beholders with the dignity of members of a labouring com- 
munity, and relieves the camp of the almshouse stigma, so 
disquieting to self-respecting minds. But the work done on 
these occasions is insignificant, both in quantity and in kind. 
There is no suspicion of urging or of driving, the sole measure 
of a sufficient day’s labour is the workman’s personal sense of 
his own power. 

The writer once organized a labour camp for three hundred 
famine convalescents, who, had they been sent back to their own 
homes, would, in the hopeless state of the country at that time, 
very soon have starved to death. The camp, which was not in- 
closed, presented the appearance of a clean street in a thriving 
village. It contained a small house for the camp superintendent, 
and two subsidized shops for the sale of the simple necessaries of 
life. The labour, though light as play, was continuous, and kept 
the men out all day, while their women-folk remained at home to 
look after the house, and cook the dinners. Ifa woman wished to 
accompany her husband and add an honest penny to the family 
purse, she was allowed to do so. At sunset, the work-people 
returned in a body, drew their wages, and bought supplies for 
the next day. The scheme worked well. The camp population 
was happy in its self-respect, and no healthier village community 
could be found in the neighbourhood. Why the plan was not 
more generally adopted, it is not easy to say. A complete notice 
of this interesting little camp would extend this paper beyond its 
designed limits. 

Funds from Government sources are inadequate to clothe the 
ragged hosts that seek relief; the men are therefore draped in 
empty rice-sacks, and the women in clothes supplied by private 
generosity. Nearly all the money received for this purpose comes 
from England. 


The arrival of new clothes is the one event that has power 
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to raise a ripple on the calm surface of camp life. All other 
phenomena have lost their zest; only the advent of long-cloth 
preserves us from stagnation. The men, having nothing to 
expect for themselves, give the circumstance no heed, but the 
women, both young and old, are in high fever. The business of 
distribution calls for circumspection. Care has to be taken lest 
untimely news spread to the unqualified. Some women—old ones 
be it said—in order to strengthen their claim to the bounty, will 
tear up their scanty raiment, or bundle it over the fence. The 
nefarious plea, though urged perhaps at the expense of a more 
deserving case, must obviously be admitted, and the crafty hag 
walks proudly away in her new clothes, while some more worthy 
woman remains in tatters. It is the old story—shamelessness in 
fine linen, modest worth in rags. It falls out, therefore, that 
the camp superintendent, when he issues clothing, has recourse 
to manouvres befitting a smuggler dealing with contraband 
of war. 

The ticket-holders referred to above are the recipients of out- 
side relief. They assemble between eight and nine o'clock in the 
morning, and as their number is large, elaborate provision has to 
be made against disorder. Let us place ourselves outside the 
palisades, just beyond the kitchen, a little before 9 am. We 
notice, abutting on the camp, a large railed yard with three or 
four gates opening outwards. In the yard is a European employé, 
with two native assistants. The crowd throngs round the railing 
like winter wolves round a sheep-fold. A show is made of opening 
one of the gates, and at once the throng behind it thickens, pre- 
paring for a rush. Whereupon the European opens another gate 
against which there is less pressure, swiftly admits forty or fifty 
people, and closes the aperture. Those admitted are then seated 
on the ground in lines of ten or twelve. When nine o'clock 
strikes, the first line rises, and enters a covered zigzag passage 
made of matting. Turning to the left, and passing our friend the 
apothecary, ever on the alert for zymotic disease, the line shows 
its ticket to a clerk, by whom it is tallied in a register, and then 
files in front of a platform some four feet high. Here stand the 
servers, half-a-dozen active fellows, each stripped to the waist 
and furnished with a mighty ladle. As the line streams by, 
holding out pots, tins, and baskets, boiled rice and curry are deftly 
poured into the moving receptacles, and thus, before the first 
stroke of noon, some three thousand persons have received their 
daily dole. And this comprehensive alms-giving went on daily 
during a period of eighteen anxious months, over an area larger 
than that of Great Britain. | 
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Did this magnificent rescue of a starving nation evoke gratitude 
from the survivors? Or were both the famine and its relief re- 
garded as occurrences determined by some secret law of nature, 
and to be classed in the category of snake-bite and cholera, wars 
and executions, rainfall, treasure-trove, and remission of kist — 
occult mysteries too deep for speculation, too powerful for 
prayer? 
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“To love is to know the sacrifices which Eternity exacts from Life.” 





CuapTer XIV. 
UNSTABLE AS WATER, 


“JT hear you reproach, ‘But delay was best, 
For their end was a crime.’ Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 
As a virtue golden through and through.” 


Never, surely, since the sun first rose in the east, had there 
been so long a day! A persistently sulky day, too; one in 
which it was impossible to follow the course of the sun across the 
sky—and Paul Corréze had left his watch with those clothes hastily 
thrown off at the presbytery. Lying perdu in the little wood 
above La Ferriére, or hovering like an unquiet spirit about the 
confines of the farm, he would have given much for lights and 
shadows marking the march of time, and heralding the end of his 
misery of waiting. 

Shame increased the tension of his nerves as he waited, watching 
the procession of grey dumb hours go by him at funeral pace. It 
was a new thing to find himself starting guiltily at the creak of a 
cart-wheel or the whistle of a boy crow-keeping two fields away, 
shrinking behind trees from the inquisitive glance of children 
trotting home from school; a thing against which his pride 
rebelled furiously. Yet to affront notice boldly was to defeat his 
aim beforehand. Till night should fall, enabling him to accost 
passers-by without fear of recognition, he dared not even inquire 
whether Jacques Perrin were at home or no. O fool and coward 
to have missed that Heaven-sent opportunity at Valencay! 
Twelve hours gone by and nothing done—absolutely nothing. 
For all his hurried journey had effected, he might as well have 
slept tranquilly in Paris. 
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Twilight came at last; delicate, slow-footed, growing reluc- 
tantly into darkness—such darkness as serves to blur the outline 
of a man’s face and figure. And, while Paul waited for its 
deepening, there came across the plain—the wind having shifted 
at sundown—the voice of a clock at Noisy St. Etienne striking 
nine. 

Nine! and the market-train was due at Dagny in half-an- 
hour. 

Shivering, for the sodden woodlands were full of dank vapours 
and he felt chilled to the bone, Paul stepped into the Buzangais 
road, and turned his face towards a cottage formerly occupied by 
the disgraced Michel Deru, and now—in all probability—by the 
shepherd his successor. From this man or his wife he felt pretty 
certain of learning Perrin’s whereabouts. 

He had not gone twenty yards in the direction of the cottage 
when, hearing footsteps approaching from the lane, he stopped 
short. A minute later, he was able to make out the figure of a 
short squat man carrying a lantern, with a good-sized dog at his 
heels. 

Pulling his hat well down over his face, he cried : 

“ Hola, Tami! Can you tell me if I’m in the way to La 
Ferriére ? ” 

The man with the dog paused a moment or two before replying 
cautiously : 

“What do you want at La Ferriére ?” 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred peasants in the Pays de Bois 
Chaud would have made a precisely similar rejoinder. Neverthe- 
less, to Paul’s ears the stranger’s question carried a sinister 
significance. His face burned in the darkness as he stam- 
mered : 

“What do I want? Why, to see the people who live there, 
naturally! M. Perrin is at home, I suppose?” 

“Then you suppose wrong,” snappishly. “He’s not at home 
—and won’t be back to-night, neither. Come up, César!” 

The dog and his surly master passed on, leaving Paul with his 
heart in his throat. Surely the stars in their courses were 
fighting for him! Never, in all the village tradition, had Perrin 
of La Ferritre been known to spend a single night under any roof 
but his own. 

Paul ran fieetly down the lane towards the farm-house. 
Exhausted as he was—he had not eaten for twelve hours, 
and the chill of the soaked soil seemed to have crept into the 
marrow of his bones—his excited frame shook off physical 
weakness as his kindled soul had shaken off moral hesitation. 
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The blood began to race hotly through his veins, to hammer 
on his temples. In five minutes—in two—he would be with 
her! 

At the house-door he scarcely paused to knock before lifting 
the latch, and boldly entering the long low kitchen. 

He stepped from one twilight to another. The further end of 
the great bare room lay wholly in shadow; nearer the entrance, 
the flickering light of a tiny oil-lamp set upon a shelf showed 
him a wide hearth grey with cold wood-ashes, and a woman’s 
figure crouching beside it. The woman’s head had sunk down 
upon her knees; she seemed asleep. 

Paul’s light rapid knock had not disturbed Rose’s sleeping 
senses. But the sudden rush of cold air from the opening door 
roused her in a moment. She sprang up with a startled cry 
of—“ Oh, is it ten o'clock? I didn’t know it was so late. 
I’m sorry! But ll get your supper at once; indeed I shan’t be 
long P 

“ Rose, don’t you know me?” 

“You!” 

It was the cry of one who sees a beloved ghost; astonishment 
rang in it, and joy, and terror. 

“Don’t be frightened,” Paul entreated. “I got your letter last 
night. And so——” 

“You came!” Terror vanished; she sprang to him now 
like a child, and, as he gathered her into his arms, clung childlike 
about his neck, sobbing—‘ Oh, God bless you for coming! I 
never thought you would come—never, never! I behaved so 
badly. But you have forgiven me? And you'll help me? help 
me to get away from him?” 

“T’ve come to take you away,” the young man answered. “ Have 
no fear; you shan’t stay in this house one hour longer.” 

“But can I go—so easily?” Rose asked, startled by such a 
summary solution of her difficulty. ‘‘ Will the law Jet me leave 
him—like that?” 

Paul laughed shortly. “I don’t think we'll bother much about 
the law—this time, darling. We've had enough of law in the 
past. For the future we'll make our love our law—as we should 
have done from the first, Rose.” 

Rose was trembling now. That laugh of Paul’s had frightened 
her.” 

“But I don’t want to do anything wrong!” she pleaded 
piteously, making a feeble effort to free herself from his 
hold. 

Paul laughed again. “The time’s past for scruples of that 
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sort. I haven't come here to play my brother’s part, and 
talk to you about your wifely duty. Your wifely duty, no 
doubt, is to put up with M. Perrin’s beatings—and love- 
makings—as long as you live; cheerfully, without a word of 
complaint P 

Rose fell into a passion of tears. “Oh, I can’t—I can’t do that! 
Surely I needn’t stay here to be killed?” she wailed. “But I 
don’t want to do wrong, either-——” 

“The wrong was done long ago,” Paul interrupted. “When 
you married him. You are going to repair it—Rose! did I hurt 
you, dear?” 

“ Just a little.” She bit herlip. “That is the arm he—bruised, 
you know.” 

“Brute! devil!” Paul swore a great oath as he bent to kiss 
reverently a faint blue mark just above the tenderly-veined wrist. 
“Ah, if I had him here! To strike you, and—Oh, Rose, Rose!” 
as the lamp, blazing up, showed him the beloved face clearly for 
the first time that evening—“ my little Rose, how changed you 
are!” 

Such dismay was in his voice that Rose’s cheeks flushed with 
mortification. 

“T suppose you mean that I’ve grown hideous?” she retorted. 
“Did you expect to find me anything else? How should I be 
anything else, cooped up here from one week’s end to another, 
never seeing anyone, and almost worked to death in those odious 
fields? Oh, how I hate, hate, hate fields! and all the things that 
grow in them, and the animals that plough them, and—and the 
horrible country altogether ! ” 

Paul was slightly taken aback by this outburst. He had looked 
for Rose to bewail her lot, but in a different fashion. He had 
thought to find her rebelling fiercely against the tie which bound 
her toa man unloved; and, behold! her passionate plaint was of 
dulness—the absence of amusement. Were these the worst trials 
of her married life ? 

Rallying himself, he said : 

“Well, you are going to take a lasting farewell of all these 
horrors. In Paris——” 

“In Paris!” she interrupted. “Shall I go to Paris?” 

“TI must ask you to go there.” (Did he imagine her question 
implied some shrinking from the idea.) ‘ You see, I can’t abandon 
my work.” 

Rose drew a long breath of delighted anticipation. “I never 
dreamed I should see Paris,” she murmured in an awestruck 
whisper, adding timidly —“I suppose it’s very beautiful ?” 
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Paul perceived his mistake. ‘“ Beautiful enough—some parts 
of it.” 

“And very gay? very amusing ?” 

“For those who can afford its amusements. I’m afraid we 
shan’t be among that number, my little Rose. I’m so poor, you 
see.” 

“ Are you?” in a disappointed tone. 

Paul, frowning, spoke almost sternly. “It’s best you should 
know the truth beforehand. Till I get into practice (I’m not a 
lawyer yet, only learning to be one), it will be an uphill fight. 
We ,shan’t starve, I hope. But we may not always have quite 
enough to eat.” 

“Paul! I didn’t know it was so bad as that! Not”—seeing 
his frown deepen into blackness—“ not that I’m afraid of being 
poor, of course——” 

“We shall have each other,” Paul interposed, his ill-humour 
melting suddenly before her smile. 

Rose found this proposition sufficiently consoling—for the 
moment. Paul was very dear and kind and handsome—he 
certainly had grown handsomer than ever in Paris. And, for the 
matter of poverty, did she not live poorly at La Ferriére? Scanty 
meals were by no means unknown under the rich M. Perrin’s roof- 
tree. Also, the rich M. Perrin expected clothes to be worn till 
they were literally past mending; poor Paul Corréze could not 
go further than that. As to any wrong there might be in going 
away with Paul, it wasn’t chargeable to her account, but to Per- 
rin’s. Had not he driven her away by his cruelty? 

So she consented to go. But not, as Paul would have had it, 
that very hour. 

“TI should be afraid in the dark; besides, it’s impossible. 
Maman is coming in, I know, on her way home from visiting my 
aunt who is in the hospital at Buzangais. And I’ve got old 
Brigitte Potier sleeping here. We must wait till morning.” 

Loth though he was to accept this ruling, Paul could not dis- 
pute its wisdom. Were Mme. Mercier or the herdwoman to 
discover Rose’s flight before it could be made good. . . the con- 
sequences would not bear thinking on. 

“But youll be with me as early as you can?” he pleaded. 
“We must reach Lozé in time to catch the seven-o’clock train. 
(Oh, yes, I know Béziéres is nearer, but Bézieres won’t do, for 
several reasons.) Now, Brigitte will surely be out of the house by 
four——” 

“But she won’t go home to breakfast till she has milked, and 
I can’t pass through the yard while she’s there. 
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“You can slip round by the garden. You must.” Paul’s tone 
was peremptory. 

“Very well, I will. And now, please go away! Brigitte might 

come—or maman.” 
“Tll go. At the top of the lane, remember—not later than 
four.” 
“Yes, yes! I shan’t forget. But, where shall you be mean- 
while? You mustn’t let anyone see you, Paul. If you were seen 
near La Ferriére, I should get into dreadful trouble.” 

“No one is likely to see me—in the North Wood.” 

“Qh, you think of going there?” 

Paul nodded ; pride forbade his confessing—even to her—that 
he had already spent weary hours skulking in the shadow of the 
Ratillon chestnuts. 

“Tm glad; it’s so lonely. Please don’t stay another moment— 
it frightens me.” 

Paul went forth to his all-night vigil in a spirit rather resolute 
than cheerful. Of course he was quite ready to dare darkness, cold 
and solitude on Rose’s behalf. But might not she have shown 
some sense of his daring, some anxious appreciation of the dis- 
comforts he was about to endure for her sake? He doubted 
whether she had so much as noticed that his clothes were damp. 

As for Rose, she sat down and wondered what M. Perrin would 
say when he found she was gone? Also, what her father would 
say? And whether, his first anger past, he would give her some 
money? (Her own money; for she presumed he'd recover her 
dot from Perrin—surely a man whose wife leaves him because of 
his ill-behaviour is not allowed to keep the outraged woman’s 
fortune?) Then she wondered what Paris was really like? and 
fell to wishing she had had one quite new dress in which to begin 
life there. Her best gown was so very shabby. With her 
Sunday hat something might be done; a fresh ribbon and a couple 
of roses would make that look quite smart again. . . . 

So absorbed was she in mentally re-trimming the hat that 
her mother’s opening of the house door took her entirely by 
surprise. 

In terror lest her involuntary start and cry should appear 
suspicious, she hastened to exclaim : 

“ How late you are, maman! I’d almost given you up, and was 
half-asleep.” 

“Late?” echoed Mme. Mercier—a small, round-faced woman 
with quick eyes and a weak mouth. “As it happens, I’m 
particularly early. When did you expect me, pray?” 

“Oh, about—about a quarter past ten.” 
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“And I heard the St. Etienne clock strike the hour just as I 
turned the pony, and ran into that man at the top of the lane.” 

“Ran into a man?” Rose strangled a shriek of horror. “Oh, 
mother, how dreadful! Was he—much hurt?” 

“ Not hurt at all, by his own account. At least that’s what I 
understood him to say; the fool mumbled as if he was drunk. 
He may thank his stars he wasn’t killed—blundering along 
the middle of the road at night without a lantern! Has anybody 
been here?” Madame Mercier demanded suddenly, with an 
additional sharpening of tone, already sufficiently rasping. 

Rose affected to shrug her shoulders. “ Does anybody ever 
come here? What a question!” 

“ Well, I fancied ” The mother checked herself, hesitated, 
and resumed in a gentler voice—“ I’ve got some good news for you. 
I do believe that husband of yours has a mind to use you better 
for the future.” 

“Why do you think so?”—turning away on pretence of 
straightening the tablecloth. 

“ Because the man’s ill—and frightened out of his five wits.” 

“Til? Perrin?” 

“ Been ailing this long time, it seems. I suppose you imagine 
he went to Valencay this morning—to the fair? He did nothing 
of the kind. He went to Buzangais hospital, to see Dr. Charretier ; 
and I met him there. My faith, but he’s in a fine way, is Perrin! 
Charretier says he’s very bad indeed, and there must be an opera- 
tion by and by; you may guess how ¢hat word has scared him! 
No doubt he feels it’s time to look to his soul a bit, and confess 
his sins. So he comes to me in the hospital parlour (I was all 
alone there), confessing he’d been a bad husband to you, and hoping 
you'd overlook past unpleasantness, and you're to have a week’s 
holiday at once and go with me to Bourges, and here’s a hundred- 
franc note he’s sent you to spend in the town! Now what do you 
think of that?” Mme. Mercier concluded, very much out of 
breath. 

Rose hardly knew what to think—of that and several other 
things. If M. Perrin were really going to turn over a new leaf, 
and show himself kind in so generous a fashion (Rose had never 
owned a hundred-franc note before), why, it would be manifestly 
wrong to leave him. After all, he was her husband. And he had 
only beaten her once. 

“You don’t seem a bit pleased,” her mother observed. 

Rose protested nervously. “I’m pleased, of course. Only I 
can hardly believe it.” 

“The note’s real enough, I hope ?” 
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“Oh, yes! I don’t doubt—I suppose it was because he felt ill 
that he settled to spend the night away from home,” Rose 
murmured. “I had no idea he was ill; he never told me so.” 

“Well, ill he is. I don’t say he'll die, mind; that kind of 
person never does die”—Mme. Mercier spoke with conviction— 
“so you mustn’t count on getting your freedom immediately. 
But take my advice; let him feel the comfort of having a wife to 
wait upon him in his sickness, and you'll get more out of the old 
miser than a beggarly hundred francs. Men are just what their 
wives make them,” declared the woman who was notoriously 
unable to call her soul her own in Baptiste Mercier’s presence. 
“T’ve told you that before, haven’t 1? Why do you stare instead 
of answering me?” 

“T didn’t mean to stare. But all this is such a surprise.” 

“ An agreeable surprise, surely ? Rose!” 

“ Yes, mother ? ” 

“For the love of Heaven, don’t go doing anything foolish now, 
just when you might get your reward for having married Perrin! 
Don’t, I beg of you, Rose !” 

Rose, plaiting a corner of her apron, assumed an air of injured 
innocence. 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine why you say such things to me, 
maman. I’ve done my best to please M. Perrin from the first.” 

Madame Mercier remained an instant silent. Then, “I wish 
I could stop the night with you,” she remarked irrelevantly. 
“But I can’t; your father would be like a madman. Where's 
Brigitte?” 

“Tn the cow-house. The dun heifer’s very sick.” 

“ How long has Brigitte been out there ?” 

“Jeannot called her soon after supper. But she’s coming in 
to sleep,” Rose added quickly. 

“Ah! I'll see her as I pass, and tell her not to loiter. I shall 
also mention that I’ve been sitting with you since dark. Since 
dark, do you understand? Don’t make any mistake about that.” 

“ But—but why should you tell her so?” Rose changed colour 
uneasily under her mother’s eye. 

“Do you want to know? Because, if you will have it, the man 


I met at the top of the lane looked to me uncommonly like 
Paul Corrize !” 
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Cuarrmr XV. 


A HORROR OF GREAT DARKNESS. 
“ My heart is turned to stone; I strike it, and it hurts my hand.” 


“Tr was starvation, M. le Curé.” 

M. le Curé bowed his head. That emaciated frame stretched 
upon Mére Tortin’s straw-mattress—that pain-lined face, from 
which the hand of death itself seemed powerless to smooth the 
frown of suffering—bore dumb witness to the truth of the old 
woman’s blunt assertion. 

“The doctor called it pleurisy and heart-complaint,” Mére 
Tortin continued resentfully. ‘“ But my daughter-in-law—who 
found her under the haystack—and I. . . well, we know better. 
And this is a Christian country! Not but Louison herself was 
to blame. She had the devil’s own pride—excuse me, M. le 
Curé. Times upon times I’ve advised her to make her condition 
known to Madame de Ratillon, who has a heart, they say, for all 
her mad foreign ways. But it was always ‘No, thank you!’ 
Not too civilly, either. Well, she has paid dearly for her pride, 
poor soul!” 

“I came to bring her help from the Chateau,” Honoré de 
Lagrange answered briefly. 

“You told the lady, perhaps? Ah, well, as you see, ’tis too 
late to talk of help now. And, in any case, it’s a hundred to one 
whether Louise would have been much the better for Madame la 
Comtesse’s generosity. She had a two-franc piece last week, to 
my certain knowledge; how she came by it I don’t know; she 
was a secret woman—-very secret; and what do you suppose she 
did with it? Sent it by post to herman! She always would 
have it that Michel was the most to be pitied, and” 

“But I understood her to say on Friday,” the priest interposed, 
“that she was ignorant of her husband’s whereabouts.” 

Mére Tortin’s sunken eyes brightened. Here, evidently, was 
the donor of that two-frane piece. This shabbily-dressed priest 
was not, perhaps, as poor as he looked; he might prove good to 
the extent of a franc or so towards the laying-out. 

“Maybe Louise got a letter after seeing M. le Curé on Friday,” 
she suggested. “M. le Curé must understand that Louise always 
fetched her letters herself—from the post-office at Lozé; she was 
a secret woman, and not over-friendly with those who would have 
given her good counsel. Still, my bru and I, we did our best for 
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her. "Tis my own bed she lies on—and straightened as careful as 
if she were my own mother; M. le Curé can see that. ‘Thank 
you, Mére Tortin,’ she said, quite round and plain, after Joseph 
and Margot had brought her in; I had offered her a drink of 
soup, you understand. But ’twas no use; she couldn’t swallow 
it. It was starvation, M. le Curé.” 

The dreary phrase rang in Honoré de Lagrange’s ears all that 
day and night and the next day—rang reproach into his soul. 
He should have gone sooner—without an hour’s delay—to the 
Chateau with Louise’s pitiful tale. Ifhis mind had been more 
deeply influenced by that tale, if it had been free from its eternal 
preoccupation with Paul and Paul’s affairs, would he not have 
gone sooner? ‘True, he had given the woman enough to keep 
life in her till he should pay his promised visit; he was not 
responsible for her disposal of the money. 

“But you did not think of her!” was the cry of reproachful 
conscience, tortured and torturing. “Your thoughts were else- 
where. As formerly your idol came between you and God, 
so now it comes between you and God’s poor. Your very 
pity for that miserable child at La Ferriére is vicarious, born 
of the circumstance that he once loved her.” 

Heavy with these thoughts, M. de Lagrange gave scant heed, 
the day after his fruitless visit to Chanoine, to Jeanne-Marie’s 
agitated report of strange footmarks discovered by her on the 
presbytery stairs, “And in your very bedroom, M. l’Abbé.” 

M. Abbé had always laughed at her fear of thieves; perhaps 
he would now admit that there was some ground for fear—and 
for precaution. ‘“ No”—reluctantly—she had not found anything 
missing, so far 

“Till you do, I’m afraid I can’t believe we have been robbed,” 
was “ M. lAbbé’s” curt rejoinder. 

“Then I am still forbidden to lock the doors when I go to 
church ?” 

“By no means. Double-lock them every morning, if you like,” 
Honoré replied wearily. Anything to get rid of the woman and 
her story. 

Jeanne-Marie retired, much offended ; he heard no more of the 
suspicious footprints. But the following morning, as he stood 
hastily breaking his fast after Mass, she rushed in upon him like a 
whirlwind. ‘ 

“Ah, M. Honoré! M. Honoré! Ah, what a horror! And a 
stranger in the house only yesterday!” 

The curé set down his lifted coffee-cup. “Well, my good 
Jeanne, what is the new alarm?” 
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“Alarm, M. Honoré? Never again shallI dare go beyond the 
village alone. To think that in France, with all our magistrates 
and ‘policemen and prefects and what-not, a man may be murdered 
walking peaceably along the high-road !” 

“Murdered?” The curé changed colour—as the strongest 
men are apt to do—at the sound of that ugly word. “ Who brought 
this—rumour ?” 

“Tt’s no rumour, but the bare truth, M. Abbé. Everyone in 
the village knows that Jacques Perrin was stabbed to death last 
night, not four miles away, between Buzangais and Noisy 
St. Etienne. Jean Gallifet, Mathurine’s son, found him just 
after ten o'clock, quite dead, with half-a-dozen knife-wounds in 
his body. Oh! and Madame Mercier has sent—and will M.l’Abbé 
please go up to La Ferritre? Madame Mercier went herself to 
Madame Perrin as soon as Jean Gallifet’s little Sophie came 
running with the news; and, in truth, the shock is enough to 
drive any young thing crazy. I’m seventy-three next June, and 
Jacques Perrin was no husband of mine, I thank the saints! Yet 
how I can stop in this house alone I don’t know,” Jeanne-Marie 
whimpered, with a fearful glance at the half-open door. 

M. de Lagrange took up his hat. “Go round and sit an hour 
with your friend Rosalie Pons,” he said kindly. “She is a good 
sensible woman. And——” 

“Only think, M. Honoré! Six knife-wounds, or maybe seven 
—the child Sophie couldn’t say for certain—but six at least-———” 

“Think as little as possible of the knife-wounds.” The curé 
paused on the threshold. “But say a prayer, both of you, for 
those two unhappy creatures——” 

“Perrin and his wife, M. ’Abbé?” Jeanne-Marie’s eyes blinked 
maliciously through their veil of tears. “ Horror is horror, and I 
daresay that little minx Rose feels badly for the moment; but as 
to grief——” 

“Hush! I was not thinking of the man’s wife.” 

“M. l’Abbé said ‘ Pray ’——” 

“For Perrin and the man who killed him. No doubt”—this half 
to himself—“ he was on his way back from Valengay fair. Some 
tramp must have known that he had money on him, and 
followed——” 

“Pardon, M. Honoré, that is the strangest part of the affair. 
His watch is still in his pocket, and he wasn’t coming from 
Valengay at all, but from Buzancais. Besides, they’ve found the 
murderer’s hat!” Jeanne-Marie cried, following the curé down 
the path. “Quite a gentleman’s hat, and quite new. So he can't 
be one of the village people.” 
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“T never supposed that possible.” M.de Lagrange, who had 
stooped to unlatcn his gate, drew himself up to his fall height as 
he spoke, not without a touch of offended dignity. He might not 
love his parishioners very dearly, but he ranged himself in- 
stinctively on their side, in the spirit of the commander who 
identifies himself with his soldiers. 

Jeanne-Marie frowned. “M. l’Abbé believes overmuch in these 
St. Quentinais,” she grumbled after her master’s retreating figure. 

Honoré strode off at a good pace. He felt persuaded that the 
whole countryside would presently hurry to La Ferriére to wonder, 
to comment and to stare, and knew that, if he would escape the 
advance-guard of the coming army of sensation-seekers, he had 
not a moment to lose. 

Going along, he said a prayer or two for the newly dead, moved 
to that charitable act by sheer sense of official obligation. His 
personal sentiments towards Jacques Perrin remained wholly un- 
changed ; how (he asked himself, impatiently) should the irrele- 
vant circumstance of Perrin’s violent end avail to change them ? 
Like any common secular person, he claimed human rights, and 
among these a right to loathe Jacques Perrin, dead or alive. 
Need even a saint wax maudlin over the slaying of a human 
reptile? Why, henceforward, the creature being slain, in one 
little corner of God’s world, at least, women would go more safely 
and men draw freer breath ! 

A sound of voices and footsteps behind him interrupted M. de 
Lagrange’s self-communings. He paused in dismay: surely those 
were Jean Leroux’s high, cracked tones? He glanced at the fields 
on his left: the path which ran across them promised bad walking, 
but it did not appear absolutely impassable. ‘Anything rather 
than the ghoulish speculations of the village elder on this inviting 
subject,” his rebellious soul cried within him, as he turned to 
plunge desperately into the sodden meadow-lands. 

Unhappily, his parishioners were bold to follow where he led. 
Looking back as he entered the second meadow, he perceived two 
figures toiling painfully across the first, and the bullet head and 
stout person of the second figure proclaimed Leroux’s companion 
to be M. Carrier, general dealer and deputy-mayor of St. Quentin. 
With a suppressed groan, M. de Lagrange hastened on. 

Fifty yards ahead, the path curved abruptly about the end of a 
rough wooden shanty, built to serve as refuge for Pierre Jolivet’s 
shepherd in the lambing season. Swinging round the outer angle 
of this shed, Honoré literally ran into the arms of a person hurry- 
ing headlong in the opposite direction. A young man, a stranger 
—no—not a stranger 
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“ Paul!” 

It was Paul. Paul, white, wild-eyed and unkempt, with his 
hair tumbling into his eyes, and his clothes hanging limp on his 
slim young figure. 

As Honoré, recoiling in astonishment, cried his name, the 
young man reeled, and put out a hand to steady himself. Honoré 
caught him by the sleeve. 

“Who told you? How did you get here?” he demanded. 
Some confused idea that Paul, hearing—how, he did not pretend 
to explain—of Jacques Perrin’s death, had hurried hot-foot from 
Paris, was at work in his startled brain. 

Paul dragged his sleeve roughly away. ‘“ What does it matter 
how I came?” he almost shouted in reply. “I want to know 
what this means—this running and screaming at La Ferriére? 
What does it mean? Has he killed her? Is that why she 
didn’t come? Answer me, can’t you? What’s the matter up 
there?” 

With difficulty the elder man found his voice. ‘The matter— 
the matter is that Jacques Perrin has been found murdered— 
stabbed to death near Noisy St. Etienne.” 

“Only that?” With something between a laugh and a sob, 
Paul fell back, covering his face with his hands. “Thank God! 
thank God! I beg your pardon!”—the hands dropped abruptly 
—“T thought all kind of things. Are you certain she is safe? ” 

Honoré would not affect to misunderstood his brother. 

“Madame Perrin has not been in any danger, to my know- 
ledge,” he answered drily, laying significant stress on the last 
three words. “For the present she is perfectly safe—in her 
mother’s care,” 

The grave words, the warning tone, had a bracing effect upon 
Paul. He made a vehement effort to pull himself together, to 
overcome the physical weakness born of long fasting and exposure 
while he rallied senses half-distraught by hours of vain watching 
and baffled desire. 

“T’m glad to hear that,” he stammered. “I scarcely liked to 
go to the house and inquire; besides, I was on my way to the 
presbytery, naturally @ 

There Paul stopped. For round the projecting angle of the 
shepherd’s hut trotted worthy M. Carrier, much out of breath, 
with old Leroux at his heels. 

“Ah, M. le Curé!” Carrier cried. “You have heard? You are 
on your way to the house of mourning?” pointing to the distant 
clump of elms which marked the place of Jacques Perrin’s home- 
stead. “ But you come late, I fear. From what Jean Gallifet 
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tells me (his first report was, very properly, made to me and my 
worthy colleague)—from what Jean Gallifet says, the consola- 
tions of the Church will hardly——- Great heavens! ’tis indeed 
M. Paul!” 

The priest cleared his throat. “Yes, my brother is come 
back.” 

Paul added the information: “I came from Paris by the night 
train.” 

“ Last night's train? Well,”—in answer to a nod from the 
young man—“ that’s curious; for Pere Jean here would have it 
that he’d seen you crossing the Grand Pré, hard by the little wood 
of St. Eustache, yesterday morning soon after nine.” 

“And another time, perhaps, you'll believe me more readily,” 
old Leroux interrupted. ‘“ You swore it was impossible I could 
have seen him, and yet here he stands!” 

“To-day, I admit it. But yesterday he was in Paris, by his 
own account. However, no need to get angry, Pere Leroux ; 
doubtless you saw M. Corréze with the eye of prophecy, which 
we all know can perceive events before they happen.” The grocer 
winked complacently at the company ; then, turning to Paul with 
the fat smile still upon his lips, remarked, knowingly: “Strange 
that you should arrive to-day, of all days. You have, of course, 
heard of the—ahem !—calamity which has befallen the charming 
Madame Perrin?” 

Before Paul could answer, his brother interposed. ‘ Madame 
Mercier is with her daughter, I believe,” he said in his deepest 
voice. 

“She is; and my wife also. Madame Carrier felt it her duty to 
be at once on the spot. Ascousin to the first Madame Perrin, she 
is in a sense related to the victim.” Carrier made this announce- 
ment with becoming pride. 

“The—oh, you mean Perrin! Who killed him?” Paul asked, 
suddenly. 

M. Carrier assumed his best official manner. “The identity of 
the criminal is at present shrouded in mystery. But Justice will 
discover him; trust her to do that, M. Paul! As her humble 
minister, I dare say you may trust her. I myself have a theory, 
on which duty forbids me to enlarge at this moment.” The little 
man twirled his large moustache with a dignity that would have 
become M. le Sous-P:éfet himself. “ Will you give us your com- 
pany to the farm, M. le Curé?” 

“Thanks. I have a word or two to say to my brother. I will 
follow you,” was the hurried answer. 

Eager to be first in the field, Carrier and Leroux hastened on, 
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But Honoré de Lagrange, who, a moment before, had seemed 
anxious to be quickly rid of them, did not take advantage of their 
departure to utter that ‘‘ word or two” which was presumably on 
his tongue. He stood mutely studying his brother. 

“It’s true,” he muttered at length, “I can do no real good. 
An hour sooner or later, what does it matter?” Suddenly he 
put out his hand, as if bespeaking Paul’s attention, and spoke in 
another voice, with great distinctness. ‘‘I am going back to the 
presbytery. You had better come with me.” 

Paul started—he had been leaning against the shed-wall, with 
a curious blind look in his wide-open eyes. 

“Oh, thanks—yes! I shall be glad of some breakfast. These 
night-journeys make a fellow so confoundedly hungry. But— 
why should you turn back with me? You are wanted up at the 
farm, and I’m sure Jeanne-Marie—how is the good old soul ?— 
Jeanne-Marie will see to my creature-comforts.” 

“T prefer turning back,” was the curt reply. 

Suiting the action to the word, Honoré swung round upon his 
heel, and began to walk deliberately towards St. Quentin. He 
kept the middle of the path, obliging Paul to follow him; and 
Paul followed, wondering in a half-dazed way at his brother's 
singular manner of welcoming him home. Certainly, the path 
was too narrow to admit of two persons walking easily abreast. 
Still, one might have supposed that, under the circumstances, 
Honoré—though a silent man—would fling a question or two 
over his shoulder. Nothing of the kind. Honoré asked not a 
single question. He walked on and on without uttering a word. 

Presently his silence began to tell on Paul’s overwrought 
nerves. It was like the silence of a nightmare; a tangible 
oppression, a living weight in the air. As in a nightmare, Paul 
told himself that it must be broken—else he should die or go 
mad. Yet when he opened his lips to speak, no words came. 
His throat was dry, his tongue seemed powerless. 

At length, before the stile dividing the meadows from the high 
road, Honoré’s measured tread—for ten minutes past an integral 
part of the nightmare—ceased, and with its ceasing the spell of 
numbness laid on Paul gave way. In a harsh, unnatural voice he 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Lucky—our meeting in this unexpected fashion, wasn’t it? 
You see, I got out at Lozé—no, Béziéres ; what am I thinking of? 
It seemed a fine morning for a walk—well, not exactly fine, 
perhaps ”—becoming suddenly aware of a lowering sky overhead 
— but tolerable. We've had so little weather of late that has 

been even tolerable—in Paris.” 
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No rejoinder from the tall dark figure again tramping steadily 
on its way. Paul, quickening his pace, ranged himself by its 
side—the brothers were now on the open road, and all excuses 
for walking in single file at an end—and went on talking 
doggedly. 

“Terrible affair—this murder. Wonder who the murderer 
can be? (For of course that pompous ass, Carrier, knows nothing 
really.) ” 

M. de Lagrange had, apparently, no suggestions to offer on this 
head. So Paul fell back upon the remark : 

“ A novel experience for your quiet respectable parish—to find 
itself the scene of a startling crime.” 

Still the curé walked on in silence. 

“T never pretended to like the old brute. But one would 
rather he had met his end in another way. ... When I heard 
the commotion and the cries, I fancied it was he who had killed— 
someone else. I had half a mind to go into the yard and inquire. 
However, I thought better of it. I trust you approve my discre- 
tion,” Paul added, with a nervous laugh. 

And now at last Honoré de Lagrange halted in his march, and 
opened his mouth to speak. Apparently he found speaking 
difficult, for he moved his lips soundlessly once or twice before 
finally jerking out : 

“We will go in by way of the orchard. It is best——” He 
checked himself. “I don’t wish to meet anyone—just now.” 

Then he turned away again and once more walked on down a 
grass lane at right angles with the road. (The presbytery 
orchard ran parallel with this lane on the right, divided from it 
by a low wooden fence.) 

Puzzled, uneasy, half-afraid, Paul dragged weary feet after his 
brother. Was Honoré going out of his mind? the young man 
asked himself. He looked ill, and queer besides—remarkably 
queer. What was it that fellow Vollier—— 

Decidedly, poor old Honoré must be ill! The wicket-gate 
leading into the orchard hung only on the latch, yet here 
he was bungling over the business of opening it for a full 
minute. 

Paul, though his own head was swimming and his own hands 
far from steady, sprang forward with an impulsive “Let me!” 
But Honoré waved him back almost fiercely. 

“No, no; stand aside!” he commanded. And Paul stood aside, 
indignant and astonished. 

Silently Honoré led the way across orchard and garden to the 
rear of the little white house. Within, all was quiet. Only from 
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the kitchen proceeded a subdued jingling of pots and pans, and 
the murmur of Jeanne-Marie’s thin old voice crooning: “ Mal- 
brouck s’en va t’en guerre.” 

Paul cast a longing glance at the closed door. He would have 
given much to dash in upon the old woman and question 
her. But he restrained himself, and followed his brother into 
the parlour. 

“ How awfully familiar it all looks and sounds!” he exclaimed, 
making a last desperate effort to “get at” Honoré—to break 
through the uncanny circle of silence in which his brother, like 
some mediwval magician, had entrenched himself. “I heard 
Jeanne-Marie singing her eternal old ‘Malbrouck’ as usual. It 
was always that or a highly original version of ‘ Adeste fideles,’ I 
remember. Why don’t you answer me?” in sudden fury, finding 
his brother still remained speechless. ‘ Have you a dumb devil ? 
If not—if you still retain the use of your tongue—what is the 
reason of this behaviour ?” 

Honoré’s hand went up to his head. “ What use in answering,” 
he said feebly, in the voice of a man only half awake; “ what 
use, till you begin to speak the truth?” 

“You imply that I’m lying?” more furiously still. 

The priest let his hand fall, and turned away his head. “ You 
have not just arrived from Paris. Jean Leroux saw you crossing 
the Pré de St. Eustache more than twenty-four hours ago. This 
is not the first time of your entering my house since your arrival. 
You were here yesterday.” 

M. de Lagrange made his indictment with averted eyes, in 
perfectly level, expressionless tones. He might have been a child 
repeating a lesson which it only half understood, and had been at 
great pains to commit to memory. 

Paul was startled; but he did not lose his head. For Rose’s 
sake, he reminded himself, he must brave the matter out. 

“Well—and if I was here yesterday?” he retorted, with 
calculated insolence. “I touched nothing in your house that was 
not my own property. I don’t owe you an exact account of my 
movements from hour to hour, I presume, though you are my 
elder brother. Supposing that, for good and sufficient reasons of 
my own, I chose to spend a day in the Berri without apprising 
you of the fact, does that justify you in treating me like a dog, in 
refusing so much as to speak to me? Since you informed me 
that Jacques Perrin had been murdered, you have not once—— 
Great God!” cried Paul, falling back as he saw the change which 
swept over his brother’s face at the mention of Perrin’s name. 
“TI believe you think I did it!” 
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The unspeakable thing was said; the vague formless horror 
that for the last half-hour had been fluttering through the 
chambers of Honoré de Lagrange’s brain took definite shape and 
stood, distinct in all its infernal hideousness, before his mind’s 
eye. At sight of it he staggered, stretching out hands that 
shook as with a sudden palsy. 

“No, no!” he stammered in a broken whisper. ‘Not you, 
Paul—surely not you! God has pity on the worst sinners; I 
will have faith in Him. My little Paul No, God is too 
merciful! He would not punish me like that!” 





Cuarter XVI. 
UNDER SEAL. 
“One woe is past; and, behold, there come two woes more.” 


“Has he ever had such an attack before?” Paul asked in a low 
voice of Jeanne-Marie, who stood on the other side of her master’s 
elbow-chair, looking down with him into the curé’s grey, drawn 
face. 

“ Well, yes, M. Paul. Once—about three months ago—just at 
the beginning of Lent it was, and he had walked all the way to 
Sazy in the rain to see Pierre Jolivet’s good-for-nothing son, who 
came back from Paris in rags and a consumption, and was turned 
out of doors by his father. And once—lower the pillow a little, 
M. Paul; he will get his breath better. So——” 

“ He should have consulted a doctor.” 

“He did consult one, I believe, when he went over to Bourges 
at Easter for Monseigneur’s visitation. But I can’t say he seemed 
any better afterwards. Tiens! but he’s a long time coming 
round to-day! Generally this passes in two or three minutes,” 

Paul held up a warning hand. “Hush! didn’t you see his 
eyelids flutter then? He might hear you.” 

A moment later M. de Lagrange opened his eyes, faintly 
smiling. 

“Well, my poor Jeanne-Marie, alive again, you see!” Jeanne 
Marie, choking, buried her face in her apron, and Honoré 
explained to Paul—“I have acquired a bad habit of fainting 
lately ; and, whenever I indulge it, this good soul persists in being 
frightened to death.” 

“You went out without your breakfast,” the old servant sobbed 
reproachfully. “How often have I told you, M. Honoré, that you 
must needs suffer for your careless ways? ” . 
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“Oh, I confess myself to have been altogether in fault this 
morning!” M. Honoré responded, still with the same wan smile. 
“T will have that breakfast now, Jeanne-Marie, if you'll be so 
good as to make some fresh coffee—for me and M. Paul. And 
—M. Paul is hungry. Perhaps you could toss us up an 
omelette ? ” 

Jeanne-Marie, drying her eyes, muttered something about doing 
her best in the matter. “But M. Paul must please understand 
that my hand is out of practice for omelettes. Brown bread with 
a thin relish of German sausage is our ordinary déeimer nowa- 
days.” 

As soon as Jeanne-Marie had shut the door, M. de Lagrange 
turned eagerly to his brother. ‘I ask your pardon!” he said. 

Paul’s brow grew dark. “You ask a hard thing. What right 
had you——” There the young man’s voice broke suddenly ; no 
resentment, however fierce, however well justified, could maintain 
itself against the mute passionate appeal of Honoré’s eyes. 
Leaning forward, he put a hand on his brother’s shoulder. “As 
God lives,” he said hoarsely, “I swear to you that I haven’t set 
eyes on the man since I left St. Quentin two years ago! Does 
that satisfy you? Or shall I go into church and take an oath 
upon the Sacrament? I’m ready, if you like.” 

Honoré’s right hand went up to clasp the brown fingers resting 
on his shoulder. “I asked for forgiveness,” he said, in a faint 
whisper. 

“Well, you have it!”—magnanimously. “You were startled, 
doubtless ; I take it the news of the murder had thrown you off 
your balance a bit. And then my sudden appearance——” 

“Ah, yes! your sudden appearance.” The elder man’s voice 
was stronger now. “You haven’t yet told me what brings you to 
St. Quentin?” 

There was a pause of, perhaps, half a minute before Paul 
answered: “And I am not going to tell you. If you can’t take 
my word for it that I’m not a murderer-——” 

“TI have already taken your word for that,” M. de Lagrange 
interposed. 

“Then there is no more to be said. And I may as well go and 
get off these wet clothes.” Paul moved to the door and stopped 
short there. “Honoré!” 

“ Yes, Paul?” 

“T will tell you one thing. My business—the business that 
called me here from Paris—is my own. No one else has any part 
or lot in it—no one. Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you.” 
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“Therefore, if you have for one moment dared to harbour an 
evil thought of—of”—the “Madame Perrin” stuck in Paul’s 
throat—* of her at La Ferriére, you may just go and do penance 
for it before your God! She is as pure as any of His angels. 
Get that truth well into your mind and—don’t forget it!” 

Then the younger brother went out, and the elder bowed his 
head and prayed. 

The curé was sitting in the same place, his worn face bent 
down upon his hands, when Paul—still wearing the mud- 
stained garments of his long night-watch—burst again into the 
room. 

“ Honoré, wake up !—(You’re not ill again, old fellow, I hope? 
No? That’s right!) A most extraordinary thing has happened, 
Honoré. The clothes I took off and left here yesterday morning 
are gone—all of them—down to my hat and tie. They’ve been 
taken out of my bureau—out of the house!” 

“Nonsense!” M. de Lagrange responded, getting to his feet. 
“‘ How could they be taken out of the house? No doubt Jeanne- 
Marie——” 

“Not at all. I have spoken to her. She has never seen the 
things—never suspected my visit. But she declares you had 
another visitor—some tramp who made his way in while she was 
at church. And she very much fears that he—Honoré! you are 
ill again !” 

“No, no!” The priest waved Paul back. “No, I am perfectly 
well—I was only thinking. I believe a man did find his way 
in——” He stopped, pressing his hand to his forehead. What 
was that Jeanne-Marie had told him of the finding of the 
murderer's hat? “Quite a gentleman’s hat—and quite new ”— 
the words buzzed in his ears. 

“Tt’s confoundedly awkward,” Paul resumed in an aggrieved 
tone. “And confoundedly annoying too. No doubt the black- 
guard is perambulating the country in his borrowed plumes, and, 
for aught we know, he may be an escaped convict! Perhaps 
it was he who knifed that poor wretch near Noisy last night.” 

“God forbid!” cried Honoré de Lagrange. Then, forcibly 
controlling himself—“ There is no need to suppose anything so— 
so unpleasant as that. The loss is sufficiently inconvenient in 
itself, especially at this moment——” 

Paul made a hasty gesture for silence. While his brother 
spoke, his quick Southern brain had been marshalling the facts of 
the situation. ‘“ Jeanne-Marie said something just now about a 


hat”—he began; and interrupted himself. “Good God! you 
think it is so!” 
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“No, no, my boy; I don’t think anything. The idea occurred 
to me—as a'possibility, no more. Besides, even if it were so, you 
could easily call witnesses to prove——” 

“No”—shortly. “I can call no witnesses to prove any- 
thing.” 

“There must be some explanation——’ 

“There is none—that I could or would offer.” 

M. de Lagrange’s eyes had grown stern. But his lip quivered 
as he said—“ Then—God help you!” 

And Paul answered, half defiantly —“ Amen ! ” 

* - * * 


* 


It was seven o’clock in the evening when the knock for which 
the two brothers had been waiting since noon—the hour of 
Honoré’s return from his deferred visit to La Ferriere—shook the 
little green door of the presbytery. 

“Open—in the name of the Republic!” cried a familiar voice, 
the voice of Lauret the fat divisional sergeant of police. And 
upon this summons followed a sharp jarring noise, as two or 
three sabres clicked their way up the flagged pathway. Honoré 
and Paul rose simultaneously. But Paul pushed past his 
brother. 

“T’'ll go; it’s my affair,” he said quickly ; and left the parlour 
muttering—“ Thank God! that’s over. I don’t know how I could 
have endured another hour of it.” 

All day he had been restless and nervous, anticipating this 
moment. Now that it was come, his courage revived. He 
tramped down the little passage with his head up and his eyes 
sparkling, and threw open the door with a jaunty air. “ Well, 
M. Lauret, and what’s up now?” 

And when Lauret, with all due form and circumstance, had 
explained that the Republic arrested him, Paul Corréze, on the 
charge of wilfully murdering Jacques Perrin, he treated the 
charge with facile scorn. 

“Go with you quietly? Of course I will, The sooner I’m face 
to face with a magistrate the better I shall be pleased. This is 
the most ridiculous mistake ever yet made by a zealous officer. 
You're a zealous officer, sergeant—no doubt of that !—but your 
zeal’s not according to knowledge, and-I fear you'll suffer for it.” 

Lauret drew himself up with dignity. “Ihave my warrant for 
this arrest.” 

“I believe you. A warrant granted on your information.” 

The sergeant, who was tall as well as stout, looked over Paul’s 
head to the set ashen face of the man standing behindhim. “I 
am sorry to cause you this annoyance, M. le Curé, but a servant 
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of the Republic must do his duty. Your brother's coat, with his 
name plainly written in the collar, and a hat exactly resembling 
that which Robinet, the chef de gare at Bézidres, saw him wearing 
when he alighted from the Paris train yesterday morning, were 
found hard by the body of the murdered man——” 

“ Having been stolen from my room here by——_ But I'd best 
keep all that for M. Croisette. He is a reasonable man, and will 
doubtless see the absurdity of this proceeding. Come, then— 
what, handcuffs? Upon my honour! Oh, very well, it’s a 
necessary part of the play, I suppose. Aw revoir till to-morrow, 
Honoré!” 

Then he had marched away down the village street—Honoré 
would have gone with him, but the sergeant demurred, and 
“What use,” Paul said, “when Lauret tells you the court won't 
sit till to-morrow morning? ”—walking manacled between two 
gendarmes, with the westering sun casting a glow on his brave 
white face, and all St. Quentin—startled for once out of its 
constitutional apathy—had crowded to the doors to whisper, and 
stare, and jeer. 

All that had happened three days ago—on Wednesday—and 
this was Saturday. But to Honoré, lying on his face in the little 
chapel of the Sacrament, the scene was still vividly present. 

“T knew it! I knew it would be so!” he was saying to him- 
self, as he had said a hundred times before during the past three 
days. “From the first I felt sure suspicion would fall upon him, 
even before I went up to La Ferriére, and heard their mutterings 
and saw their faces. And yet he is innocent, perfectly 
innocent !” 

Honoré cowered down upon the altar-pace, pressing his hands 
hard against his temples. He was trying to silence a voice that 
cried, ‘Innocent? Yes, of this crime. But what brought him to 
St. Quentin? to La Ferritre? Why does he refuse to explain his 
coming, when refusal may cost him his very life? Why?” 

Ah, that terrible voice! There was no silencing it; it 
thundered remorselessly in the ear of his soul. “Why?” And 
he could not, dared not attempt to answer. 

_ Only, if so it were—if the boy had indeed been guilty of mortal 
sin—still, he was very young, and at twenty-two the blood is hot, 
and temptation fierce. Would not the All-Merciful remember 
these things ? 

“Quoniam ipse cognovit figmentum nostrum: recordatus est 
quoniam pulvis swumus.” 

“Si tniquitates observaveris, Domine: Domine, quis sus- 
tinebit ?” 

VOL, Oxx. 28 
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So he prayed, in words familiar to his lips by reason of daily 
use—none other had been possible to them just then—and while 
he prayed, the clock outside struck noisily. 

Eight! The priest started to his feet. This was his regular 
evening for hearing confessions; he should have been at his post 
a full hour since. Stepping from the side-chapel—already quite 
dark—into the fast-darkening body of the church, he peered 
round in search of possible waiting penitents. 

A pair of sabots rattled on the uneven stones of the pavement, 
and the voice of Rosalie the laundress uttered a subdued ‘‘ Good- 
evening, M. le Curé.” 

Honoré returned his parishioner’s greeting. ‘“ You wish to 
make your confession? I am afraid you have had long to wait 
for me, ma fille.” 

“That didn’t matter at all, M. le Curé. The time wasn’t 
wasted, for I said the Rosary twice—once for myself, and once for 
M. Paul. God protect the innocent!” 

“Amen,” answered Honoré, and his deep voice trembled. But 
he steadied it to add, “ My brother is innocent of the crime laid to 
his charge. You do not doubt that, good Rosalie?” 

Rosalie emitted a little snort of contempt. “ Doubt it? I? 
Pas si béte! Anyone but a fool might see the boy’s innocent. 
Why, one had but to look at the clear face of him as he walked 
down the village street last Wednesday night. But I talk too 
much, M. le Curé.” 

“No, my daughter; no.” 

And while Rosalie the laundress, on her knees, poured forth her 
simple confession of ironing scamped, and hasty temper, and a bad 
word or two uttered in the heat of controversy over the wash-tub, 
Honoré de Lagrange, in the safe shelter of the confessional box, 
leaned back, and felt the slow tears force themselves from under 
his burning eyelids. So much relief, at least, had this rough 
woman’s faith and kindness brought him. 

When she had finished her artless tale and departed, happy in 
his blessing of peace, he still sat on in the same place. Not that 
he expected other penitents; it was too late for any such to come 
now. He stayed, simply because he had not energy to get up and 
go away; and then, there was something curiously soothing in the 
quiet gloom of the church. 

Gradually that tranquil darkness soothed him—worn out by 
three successive nights of sleepless misery—into a drowsy half- 
slumber. But just as unconsciousness was settling down upon 
his senses, they sprang suddenly broad awake again at a hissing 
whisper of “ Mon pere! Are you still there, M. le Curé?” 
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It was a man’s voice that spoke, weak and raucous. 

“T am here,” Honoré said. “ You desire——” 

“To confess—yes, yes! That is”—the voice, low before, sank 
lower still—“ if you will promise me it shall go no further. Can 
you promise that? Swear it?” 

“You ask strange questions, my son. If you are a Catholic, a 
child of the Church, you should know that every priest is bound 
by his ordination vow——” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard all that,” the veiled voice interrupted 
impatiently ; “ but all priests don’t keep their vows, more’s the 
pity! There have been reverend fathers, you know, that listened 
to a poor fellow’s tale, and then found it their sacred duty to go 
and get him into trouble, for the good of his soul. I don’t think 
you're that sort, M. Lagrange, still, I want your promise, man to 
man!” 

Honoré de Lagrange felt a shiver of dreadful premonition chill 
him from head to foot. Strange thoughts clamoured for hearing 
in his brain, but he refused to listen to them, and answered 
quietly, “ What you tell me in this place will pass through my 
ear to the ear of God, and remain with Him. It will go just so 
far, and no further.” 

“You swear it? By the Holy Name?” 

“T do.” 

The man crouching outside the confessional drew a long breath. 
“T don’t know if I can trust you,” he muttered suspiciously, “ but 
I must tell someone. If I don’t tell you, I shall go crazy, and 
blurt it all out to the next boy I meet idling in the road; though 
why I should want to tell so badly is a strange thing, seeing the 
fellow got nothing but his just deserts. He was a murderer 
himself, if ever there was one. When she died of starvation, 
‘twas Jacques Perrin killed her.” 

“Michel Deru!” escaped involuntarily from Honoré’s lips. 
Overwrought, he failed for a moment to sink the man in the 
confessor. | 

The crouching figure started up with an inarticulate exclama- 
tion; and dropped down again. 

“TI might have guessed you'd know me,” the voice resumed 
sullenly. “Yes, M. le Curé, Michel Deru—that put Jacques 
Perrin to death for murdering his wife, and would do it again, 
though the old assassin begged twice as hard for his life. That 
was it !””—the vindictive snarl sank all at once to a terrified whisper 
—it was the begging I couldn’t stand. When I heard she was 
dead—that all you good Christians had let her die for want of a 
bit of bread—I thought I'd enjoy killing him. But when an old 
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man begins to:beg and pray for mercy—pah! And still I can 
hear him doing it; and I must tell someone—I shall go mad 
else——” ) 

The muttering outside the confessional ceased—and Honoré 
spoke in his turn. But he had not spoken long before Deru 
interrupted : 

“Penitent? Certainly I’m not penitent! Didn’t I say I would 
do it again, even though he were to beg———” The man broke off 
with an audible shudder, then resumed defiantly—“ And I ask no 
counsel of you. You'd counsel me to give myself up, I suppose ? 
Well, I’m not going to give myself up—not I! Why should I go 
to the guillotine or the galleys for paying a murderer back in his 
own coin? You needn’t”—the speaker’s voice, still carefully 
subdued, rose to a shriek within a whisper—“ tell me that in that 
case you can’t give me absolution; I don’t want absolution. 
What do I care for your solemn mummeries? I wanted to ¢ell 
someone—who couldn’t tell again. And you gave your word to 
me, remember that! You gave your word “ 

He paused, made breathless by a new paroxysm of fear, and 
Honoré filled up the pause. 

“To you and to God—yes. What is it you are afraid of, 
Michel Deru?” 


(To be concluded.) 
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